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THE GrREEN-Room 
(Continued from page 11) 
Conference to investigate conditions in Germany just after 
the Armistice. 

The poems of Lawrence LzxE have already made his 
name familiar to readers of the QuaRTERLY,—and of many 
other magazines as well. 

The facetious essayist of this issue is VINCENT STARRETT 
of Chicago, who is best known as a poet. His several pub- 
lished volumes of prose include studies of Arthur Machen 
and Ambrose Bierce. 

Derirpre O’SHea, the author of the study of “A. E.” 
(George William Russell, the Irish poet and statesman) is 
a young friend of Russell’s and of James Stephens’, living 
now in New York. 

“April Fire” was read by Mr. MacKaye in Concord, 
Massachusetts, on the 150th anniversary of the Concord 
fight of April 19, 1775, held on April 20, 1925. Prrcy 
MacKayeE belongs in the tradition of Lowell and Emerson 
whose names are linked with similar occasions at Concord. 
He is scarcely better known as a dramatist than as a poet. 
At present he is at work at his boyhood home at Shirley 
Center, Massachusetts, upon a life of his father, Steele 
MacKaye, the American dramatist. 

VireiniA Lyne Tunstaty (Mrs. Robert B. Tunstall) is 
associate editor of The Lyric. Her poetry has appeared in 
many American magazines. THEODORE MAYNARD was 
well-known as a poet and essayist before he came to Amer- 
ica. Since the publication of “Rain” in the July Vireria 
QuarTERLY, Mr. Maynard has removed from California 
to New York. 

Few novels published in the United States have attracted 
more attention than did “The Quick or the Dead.” Its 
author Améiie Rives, Tur Princess TrouserzxKoy, has of 
recent years been interested in the drama and poetry. Ar- 
rangements are being made now for the production in New 
York next autumn of her new play “Bel-Phoebe”, based on 
the life of the young Queen Elizabeth. “Out of the Midst 
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THESE THINGS DOTH THE LORD 
HATE 


By J. G. pE ROULHAC HAMILTON 


I 


N June 1, 1925, the Chief Justice of North Caro- 
() in an address to the bar of Wake County, as- 
sembled in Raleigh, said: 

“The best friend you have is the law of North Carolina. 
It protects you before you are born, it surrounds and shields 
you as long as you live, and it stands sentinel and guard at 
your tomb.” 

In this sonorous phrase we have the theory of the law. 

On June 1, 1925, in Wake County, one mile from Raleigh, 
a sergeant of the plain clothes department of the city police, 
in the presence of the chief of police, without warning, shot 
and killed S. S. Holt, a prominent lawyer from an ad join- 
ing county, as he was returning home from arguing a case 
in the United States District Court. The only justification 
advanced for the officer was that Holt’s car had stopped 
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for a moment on the roadside and this made him jump to 
the conclusion that it was carrying liquor, a judgment, as 
the event proved, entirely unjustified by fact. In this cold- 
blooded taking of human life, we have an important phase 
of the practice of the law. For thus nowadays in North 
Carolina is the citizen’s “best friend” apt to operate. It 
may have protected S. S. Holt before he was born, it may 
even now “stand sentinel and guard at his tomb,” but the 
vast majority of citizens desire nothing more than to escape 
from its “surrounding and shielding” quality as thus admir- 
ably exemplified. So far are the theory and practice of the 
law separated from each other. 

In the old days Americans delighted to boast of “a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men.” It was never a true state- 
ment, but it had a certain basis in the fact that the human 
conduct of government was regulated by law. Today the 
phrase is laughable. With prohibition enforcement to point 
the way we are rapidly approaching a time when we shall 
have a government of men—and of such men!—and not of 
law at all. Years ago a chief justice of North Carolina 
foresaw this and thus instructed the students of his private 
law school: “Anything you can get by with, that’s the law,” 
and today prohibition officers, like the Republican party, 
can “get by” with murder—and that’s the law. 

It is not that there is any lack of laws. Heaven help us, 
No! There are laws, so-called, ad nauseam, but a steadily 
lessening body of law. Legislative assemblies pour out a 
steadily rising tide of statutes, more than could possibly be 
assimilated by those they are supposed to control, and many 
of which could never be enforced. Many indeed of them are 
not intended to be enforced. The courts, forgetting consti- 
tutional limitations, uphold these as law. But it takes more 
than a statute to make law. President Coolidge, speaking 
to the American Bar Association, at San Francisco in 1922, 
said something which a generation ago would have been a 
mere empty platitude but which today positively scintillates 
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in the dark waste of popular misconception of law. “In a 
republic, the law reflects rather than makes the standard 
of conduct. The attempt to dragoon the body when the 
need is to convert the soul, will end in revolt.” 

If the situation thus briefly sketched were one existent in 
North Carolina alone there would be no need of extended 
discussion. But it is no more true of North Carolina than 
it is of the great majority of the other states. Nor is it a 
situation growing out of the methods of the state police 
alone. Federal enforcement officers indeed set the pace and 
are among the worst offenders. State police are occasion- 
ally made answerable for lawlessness, federal officers almost 
never. This being so, the matter is one of national signifi- 
cance. 


II 


Of all the achievements of the Anglo-Saxon in the devel- 
opment of government the one which has excited the most 
reverent admiration in the world at large and which has 
been most loudly extolled by those of Anglo-Saxon stock, 
is the reconciliation of law and liberty through constitu- 
tional means; the notion, in other words, put into practical 
operation, that the citizen is possessed of certain rights, se- 
cure not only as against his fellow citizens, but against the 
government itself, or any of its officers. The great princi- 
ples which lay at the bottom of the system were established 
only after long generations, after centuries indeed, of strug- 
gle and of bloodshed. They were, in brief: the right of per- 
sonal security; personal liberty; and private property. 
These with their implications, it was believed, would ade- 
quately guard the individual. 

Personal security meant not only the physical security of 
the person, but included also the security of one’s home, 
one’s private possessions, one’s houses, papers, and effects, 
and of one’s privacy against unreasonable disturbance, 
whether by the thief or by the officer of the law; unless, in- 
deed, the latter were armed with a warrant based upon prob- 
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able cause, supported by oath or affirmation of a responsi- 
ble person, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the persons or things to be seized. The same 
principle guaranteed to the citizen the right to use the high- 
ways lawfully and peaceably, protected by the law and free 
of interference by officers of the law. The king’s highway 
was the citizen’s highway as well. 

The principle of personal liberty meant in practice not 
only protection of the citizen against illegal or arbitrary 
confinement, but protection in the legal pursuit of his own 
concerns. 

The third principle, the guarantee of private property, 
meant not only the right to own property, but the right to 
hold it unmolested by the government or by other individ- 
uals, to use and enjoy it in any lawful manner that one 
might see fit. 

In the actual operation of government, a fourth princi- 
ple was included which tended to make the others success- 
ful in practice. It was that every man accused of crime 
was presumed to be innocent until he was proved to be 
guilty by a trial carefully regulated by law. 

When the framers of the American system of govern- 
ment set about their work they went a step further. Bas- 
ing government upon the sovereignty of the people, they 
created an organic law which severely limited the power of 
the government over the individual and restrained the ma- 
jority as well by making a change of this fundamental law 
difficult. Under the lead of Virginia, every state adopted 
a Bill of Rights guaranteeing to the individual the posses- 
sion of those fundamental rights and liberties which after 
centuries of human association seemed essential. When the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted the chief 
criticism of it was the lack of a Bill of Rights and this was 
presently supplied in the first ten amendments. 

Both states and nation thus recognized the fundamental 
and sacred character of the individual’s liberties thus pro- 
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tected. For these bills of rights were attempts to mark out 
and define with clearness and precision a field or sphere of 
civil and political liberty into which government itself might 
not enter. Nothing is clearer in the whole range of Amer- 
ican constitutional history than the intention of these early 
constitution makers not to establish a power which could 
deprive the citizen of the liberty which he possessed, as they 
believed, by natural right. Here was their attempt to make 
effective in law the glowing theory of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Such was the edifice of liberty erected by the fathers. 
Not perfect and not thought by its makers to be, it never- 
theless was so successful in fulfilling its purpose that it 
finally came to be a quasi-religious belief of Americans that 
our constitutional system was the most perfect scheme ever 
devised by man for the reconciliation of law and liberty. 
Strained badly by the necessities of the Civil War, it never- 
theless endured and functioned. Its guarantees, once war 
was over, were enforced by the courts, and while the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments, resulting from the war, 
have been persistently unobserved, everyone recognized that 
both were blunders worse than crimes and that they had 
been added to the constitution in an illegal way. And so 
we came to 1917. 

In the meantime, the bills of rights in a number of the 
states had been notoriously violated in order to enforce state 
prohibition laws, the provision against unreasonable searches 
and seizures suffering most severely. State courts under 
the pressure of prohibition sentiment strained constitutions 
to the limit to uphold such legislation as in accord with the 
constitutions, and the fatal step was taken which was to 
lead to the doctrine, common today, that no action in be- 
half of prohibition is unreasonable, and,—in its final form 
—that no act which is declared to be for the same purpose 
can be held as criminal. 

Thus the popular mind was educated for what was to 
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follow the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
passage of the Volstead Act. And so we come to the situa- 


tion as it exists today. 
III 


When Thomas Jefferson, probably the wisest man, at 
long range, who appears in American annals, said that “the 
natural progress of things is for liberty to yield and gov- 
ernment to gain ground,” he proved himself a prophet. 
Our governments, state and national, when prohibition en- 
forcement is in question, have under the spur of the Anti- 
Saloon League gained ground until the guarantees of lib- 
erty are in rapid process of extinction. Already they are in 
such cases little more than a tragic joke. For all the prin- 
ciples of liberty and the rules of justice are treated with 
contempt, flouted, and overthrown, if perchance they seem 
to stand in the way of the enforcement by lawless methods 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. The 
Fourth Amendment, for example, no longer secures the 
homes and effects of law-abiding citizens if a search for liq- 
uor is on and some fool or thug of an enforcement officer 
concludes that liquor may, or might, be found. Homes, not 
universally, of course, but in great number, are broken into 
by armed men not in uniform and ransacked with violence 
while their owners are cursed and insulted. If liquor is 
found, it is another triumph of prohibition enforcement and 
the Anti-Saloon League; if it is not found, the owner ob- 
tains no redress in the courts for the injury done | im; in- 
deed he may consider himself lucky to have escaped with 
any property left uninjured or even with his life. 

Freedom of the highway no longer exists. Innocent pe- 
destrians are held up at the pistol’s mouth and searched by 
ununiformed men. If they object or attempt to escape they 
are shot at and often shot down. In the United States are 
nearly eighteen million automobiles and only a small frac- 
tion, probably, have ever carried liquor or ever will carry it. 
All the rest have a right to be on the highway and to remain 
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there unmolested, but none are immune against the lawless 
attacks of those whose duty it is to uphold and enforce the 
law. Bandits infest the roads, but they are, for the most 
part, unmolested by the police who have no time to consider 
murder or highway robbery when any, no every, car which 
passes may have liquor in it. Besides bandits usually ride 
in automobiles, and they may not legally be stopped on the 
highway without a warrant—except to search them for liq- 
uor. But as between the road agent and the prohibition 
agent the citizen has little choice, though he will probably 
prefer the bandit as less likely to do him injury and cer- 
tainly less likely to overwhelm him with insult. As a mat- 
ter of fact he has small chance to distinguish between them. 
The thugs often pose as enforcement officers and the officers 
more often behave like thugs. Uniforms are not orthodox 
with the prohibition officers and when the command to stop 
is given—too often the officers give it by shooting—the 
driver never knows when he steps on the gas whether he is 
escaping from a highway robber or is flouting the majesty 
of the law. Presently he will know. If he drives on un- 
molested, he has escaped a hold-up. If he is shot, it is the 
police. 

This is no exaggeration; on the contrary it is an inade- 
quate and sketchy account of a condition common all over 
the country. ‘The newspapers are full of such cases. Ex- 
tracts from two editorials commenting on the Holt case, 
already mentioned, illustrate excellently the situation in 
Virginia and North Carolina. Said the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot: 

“This is not an isolated instance. In Norfolk fourteen 
months ago a police officer stepped on the running board of 
a suspected automobile and shot the driver to death. In 
Danville a few weeks ago, a suspected bootlegger was cor- 
nered by prohibition officers and shot through the head. In 
Princess Anne County not long ago a negro suspected of 
operating a still was wantonly shot in the back and para- 
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lyzed for life—an injury for which a jury has just awarded 
him substantial damages. In all cases the officers pleaded 
self-defense. In none of the cases was the plea anything 
but a palpable makeshift. Dead men tell no tales and police 
officers never plead guilty to murder in the line of duty. 
The Princess Anne negro lived—and collected.” 

The Greensboro Daily News thus summarizes the con- 
dition: 

“The news columns of the Daily News in recent months 
have reported case after case where ununiformed officers 
have hailed automobile travelers innocent in every respect 
and when their hails have not been regarded, have blazed 
away with pistols, ostensibly at tires, actually at anything in 
the general direction of the automobile. The editorial col- 
umns of the Daily News in recent months have contained 
comment in case after case of this kind. Men, women and 
children, who were not violating the law in any detail but 
were traveling peacefully and legally on the highways, have 
had their tires punctured by nail-studded boards thrown in 
their paths, have been held up at late hours of the night by 
men in citizen’s clothes, have been shot at by reckless and 
irresponsible officers, have had their wheels exploded under 
them, have crouched in fear for the very bullets flying about 
their bodies, have had their cars wrecked, have suffered dam- 
age, been shocked, insulted, maltreated, bullied and outra- 
geously treated, and all by ununiformed men who said aft- 
erwards that they were officers of the law. It has been a 
stinging shame and a humiliation, a desperate assault on a 
fundamental right of free peoples, an indefensible and out- 
rageous assumption of authority.” 

Other Southern states present a like picture and the same 
is true in the North and the West. William Allen White 
says there is no problem of enforcement in Kansas. Well, 
Kansas has always been different. There used to be a song 
to the effect that eggs there had a different sort of parentage 
than elsewhere in the world, and that being the case, per- 
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haps it is free from the lawless operations of officers of the 
law. But this cannot be said for the rest of the country. A 
little over a year ago a United States senator, walking with 
his wife on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, was shot 
down by policemen firing at bootleggers. “Too bad, of 
course, but prohibition must be enforced!” In Massachu- 
setts, state police have stopped cars returning from college 
dances in order to smell the breath of the occupants! Re- 
cently a launch of the Harvard crew was fired on by the 
“dry navy” and fishing craft have regularly to run the 
blockade maintained by this same fleet. The press head- 
lines contain such items as this, “Dry Armada to Shoot 
First—Then Investigate,” and an officer of the “Dry Ar- 
mada” issues an official statement “We are first to fire two 
preliminary warning shots across the bow of any vessel fail- 
ing to give signals, and then shoot to kill.” In short, human 
life, even innocent human life, is as nothing compared to 
the stoppage of rum running. A person accused of a fel- 
ony may not legally be shot at by an officer save in self-de- 
fence, but anybody, innocent or guilty, may be shot by pro- 
hibition officers who run little risk of even a reprimand. 

And meanwhile the rum runners blithely continue to land 
the stuff! 

Protests, complaints, legal action, all avail nothing 
against what Walt Whitman called “the never failing au- 
dacity of elected persons.” What sensible person can blame 
the officers? “Anything you can get by with, that’s the 
law,” is the doctrine of Congress, state legislatures, and state 
and federal courts. No wonder when a protest was entered 
not long ago by an irate citizen, thus held up, at the absence 
of a warrant, that the officer replied, “Warrant, hell! Why 
don’t you read law?” No, when morality—otherwise the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act—is in ques- 
tion, the rest of the Constitution is but “a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell,” and no one need regard 
it. The suspicion of the presence of a pint of liquor is suf- 
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ficient warrant not only for the destruction of the Constitu- 
tion, but for wanton, cold-blooded murder. 

Really, why should we expect prohibition agents to be 
law-abiding? They know as does everybody else that the 
law-makers patronize bootleggers, that many an “aye” toa 
prohibition enforcement bill is in its utterance redolent with 
moonshine liquor. They know that many a prosecuting at- 
torney treats with contempt the very laws he seeks to en- 
force against others. They know that judges—not all, of 
course, but many of them—are directly or indirectly clients 
of bootleggers, and that too often they leave the bench after 
imposing sentence upon the unfortunates who have been 
caught, to drink in company with those who have escaped. 
Senator Bruce in his speech on March 2, 1925, told nothing 
that was new. 

With these examples of lawlessness before them the sort 
of men who are employed as enforcement officers, as city 
police, as small town and county constables, could scarcely 
fail to be lawless. And there is another reason. When 
Congress appropriates money in large amount to enable 
them to buy evidence with bribes, why should we expect 
them to refuse bribes, or to observe fine distinctions of con- 
stitutional law? Nearly an eighth of those employed as fed- 
eral enforcement agents have been dismissed for collusion, 
accepting bribes, intoxication, and the like. The wonder is 
not that so many deserve dismissal, but that any are dis- 
missed. 

Today the old American idea of judicial protection of 
private rights against governmental interference is rapidly 
disappearing. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
Chief Justice Taft writing the opinion, in March last up- 
held the right of officers to stop and search cars and other 
vehicles without warrant. Neither the Volstead Act nor any 
other law authorizes such action but the Court sanctions it. 
The officers have “gotten by with it, and that’s the law.” 
Is not judicia! sanction of shooting the drivers and other oe- 
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cupants of the cars an easy step, and may we not expect it? 

The determination of individual freedom and individual 
rights is thus left in the hands of police officers and prohibi- 
tion agents. Dean Inge said not long ago in his usual pessi- 
mistic strain, “Ancient civilization fell by the invasion of 
foreign barbarians. We breed our own.” He was not 
speaking of that modern American Scourge of God, the 
prohibition agent, but he might well have been. The de- 
scription fits and it is possible that he could not improve 
upon it. But for a really adequate description, one at once 
so comprehensive and so graphically delineative that no one 
could fail to recognize it, we must resort to higher author- 
ity than Dean Inge, that is, to the divinely inspired author 
of Proverbs who, centuries ago, with prophetic vision wrote: 

“These six things doth the Lord hate, Yea, seven are an 
abomination unto him. 

“A proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that shed inno- 
cent blood. 

“An heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be 
swift in running to mischief. 

“A false witness that speaketh lies and he that soweth 
discord among brethren.” 

So far have we come. Statutes have nullified constitu- 
tional provisions, and when statutes have failed to do so the 
courts, even the Supreme Court of the United States, have 
supplied the lack that nothing may interfere with prohibi- 
tion enforcement. Mr. Justice Day, speaking for the Court, 
once thus defined the operation of the Fourth Amendment: 

“The effect of the Fourth Amendment is to put the courts 
of the United States and federal officials, in the exercise of 
their power and authority, under limitations and restraints 
as to the exercise of such power and authority, and to for- 
ever secure the people, their persons, houses, papers and 
effects against all unreasonable searches and seizures under 
the guise of law. This protection reaches all alike, whether 
accused of crime or not, and the duty of giving to it force 
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and effect is obligatory upon all entrusted under our fed- 
eral system with the enforcement of the laws. The tendency 
of those who execute the criminal laws of the country to ob- 
tain conviction by means of unlawful seizures and enforced 
confessions, the latter often obtained after subjecting ac- 
cused persons to unwarranted practices destructive of rights 
secured by the federal Constitution, should find no sanction 
in the judgment of the courts which are charged at all times 
with the support of the Constitution and to which people of 
all conditions have a right to appeal for the maintenance of 
such fundamental rights. . . . The efforts of the 
courts and their officials to bring the guilty to punishment, 
praiseworthy as they are, are not to be aided by the sacri- 
fice of those great principles, established by years of en- 
deavor and suffering, which have resulted in their embodi- 
ment in the fundamental law of the land.” 

Chief Justice Taft writes the decision which substantially 
nullifies this rule of construction. 

Is it not time for Americans to take to heart the doctrine 
contained in the powerful dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
McReynolds in the same case? 

“The damnable character of the ‘bootlegger’s’ business 
should not close our eyes to the mischief which will surely 
follow any attempt to destroy it by unwarrantable methods. 
“To press forward to a great principle by breaking through 
every other great principle in the way of its establishment 

.. in short to procure an eminent good by means that 
are unlawful, is as little consonant with private morality as 
with public justice.’ ” 

Or to consider the words of Lincoln: “Are all the laws 
but one to go unexecuted and the government itself to go 
to pieces, lest that one be violated?” 

It is worth consideration. For in exchange for the loss 
of constitutional guarantees, what do we gain? Prohibition 
enforcement since the passage of the Volstead Act is esti- 
mated to have cost direc{ly a quarter of a billion dollars, 
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while its indirect costs have amounted to many times as 
much again. And the cost still mounts. A flood of poison- 
ous liquor pours into the country and illicit distillers, rum 
runners, bootleggers, and corrupt enforcement officers grow 
rich. But where does the average citizen benefit? The court 
dockets, state and federal, are so congested with liquor 
cases that there is scarcely room for anything else. Official 
lawlessness is beginning to spread widely and there is no 
reason to expect either legislative or judicial checks upon it. 
And with such a beginning where will the end be? 


IV 


This is not, be it clearly understood, an argument against 
prohibition. I saw state prohibition work admirably as an 
uplifting economic and social force, playing a tremendous 
part in the remaking of an old, depressed, and stagnant 
commonwealth. Parenthetically, I have seen, also, the de- 
struction of the effectiveness of state prohibition by national 
prohibition. Neither is it an argument against the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, however open to attack it may be. Nor 
is it an argument against the asinine Volstead Act. I rec- 
ognize them both as law until in the providence of God they 
are repealed. 

It is an inquiry into the relation of the methods of pro- 
hibition enforcement to the principles of constitutional lib- 
erty which our forefathers developed through centuries of 
infinite hardship and effort and secured permanently, so 
they thought, in our constitutional system. I still believe in 
them, as do some millions of other Americans, and in com- 
mon with them I wonder if there is no end to this sickening 
business. With them I wonder, too, if prohibition is worth 
while if it cannot be enforced without a blockading fleet off 
our coast, an army of officials on land, and a saturnalia of 
lawlessness and violence in which our legislators, judges, 
executive officials, police officers, and private citizens are all 
implicated. 
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In common with them, too, I seek a remedy; and I won- 
der, were a living John Adanis faced with this situation to- 
day, if he would find it in a reversion to the revolutionary 
doctrine so forcibly enunciatell by him long ago? 

“When kings, ministers, governors, or legislators, there- 
fore, instead of exercising the \powers intrusted with them 
according to the principles, forms, and proportions stated 
by the constitution, and established by the original compact, 
prostitute those powers to the \purposes of oppression; to 
subvert, instead of supporting \a free constitution; to de- 
stroy, instead of preserving the lives, liberties, and proper- 
ties of the people, they are no lynger to be deemed magis- 
trates vested with a sacred chajracter, but become public 
enemies and ought to be resisted\”’ 
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THE HOLY BOTTLE 
By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


NE has a way of setting up principles in haste and 

repenting them at leisure. So it is with my prin- 

ciple—or prejudice—against the use of archaic 
words. I am strongly of the persuasion that a writer, and 
especially a writer of prose, should keep to the language 
of his own time, and that a resort to bookish and archaic dic- 
tion is a confession of weakness. And so when I began read- 
ing Mr. Cabell’s “Beyond Life” I said, This will never do, 
this affectation of a flavor and a cut of phrase long out- 
moded. And I doubted whether I should be able to finish 
the book. But I got interested in John Charteris and his 
amusing rehearsal of literary history. Before I knew it he 
had conducted me from Homer to Marlowe, from Marlowe 
to Congreve, and from Congreve to Sydnor Harrison. And 
then, while I still shared the author’s notion that this Char- 
teris had been giving us a treatise on the writing of novels, 
there came his peevish denial of that intention, and I real- 
ized that what we had been shown upon this lively screen 
was a philosophy of life. So that when I turned back to 
confirm my first impressions on his reprehensible affecta- 
tion in style, I found that I had above all things a great re- 
spect for his spirit and thought. 

And long before “Straws and Prayer-Books” renewed 
the challenge to my pedantry I realized that I had always 
been, like everybody else, an affectionate admirer of Charles 
Lamb, than whom no one ever used more constantly the dic- 
tion and syntax of old bookish writers. And I remembered 
that Hazlitt, who wrote incomparably well the plain Eng- 
lish of his own day, and on principle preferred the simple and 
contemporary, had made an exception in the case of Lamb, 
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on the grounds that Lamb had so completely assimilated the 
manner of the seventeenth century masters that he was prae- 
tically one of them. And the case of Steven‘on next as- 
sailed me, a writer whose essays and narratives alike are 
well spiced with whatever was quaint and racy in the chron- 
iclers of an earlier day. And last I had to acknowledge that 
I had surrendered completely to the archaism lof Charles 
Doughty, at least in his prose, and—after long challenging 
his right to the words of Chaucer and Spenser and the King 
James Bible—had come to the conclusion that nothing could 
suit better his own spirit and theme in “Arabia \Deserta” 
than this apparel in the antique mode. 

In all these cases I concluded it was the fitness of the 
medium that justified the exception, and its perfect mastery. 
It suited the man, and moreover he proved his right to it by 
the fineness of his stroke. Where I object to archaism— 
and that remains almost everywhere—is in writers of little 
force and color who try to win from an occasional borrowed 
word a grace and piquancy that is not in them, pinning on 
to garments of nondescript plainness some ineffectual’ patch 
of scarlet. In the case of Charles Doughty there is the sub- 
ject: semitic peoples inhabiting a desert bordering on the 
Holy Land, dwelling in tents, making their stage from well 
to well like the people of Moses, with, moreover, the lure of 
buried cities, and ancient inscriptions to be patiently traced 
by the hand of the archeologist. But more than that is the 
man himself, the sincere and cheerful gravity of his ap- 
proach to life, his rock-like integrity and simplicity of na- 
ture, his loyal acceptance of all received values, all manly 
and humane notions of right and wrong and truth and good- 
ness. All that is Biblical and old English. And that is no 
description at all of John Charteris elaborating his theory of 
the Demiurge, as he “pretentiously called” the power of ro- 
mance. Moreover, the locutions of Doughty are biblically 
plain, compact, and sinewy like monumental inscriptions; 
they are good as skilled joiner’s work is good; and the smell 
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of them is as the smell of cedar-wood, out of the fibre and 
substance of the thing itself. Whereas the author of “Be- 
yond Life” has described the style of his theorizing novelist 
in a manner recalling Carlyle’s description of the style of 
Teufelsdroeckh, with the same pretence of irritation over his 
want of naturalness. ‘Meanwhile he talked: and he talked 
in very much that redundant and finicky an? ‘nvolved and 
inverted ‘style’ of his writings; wherein, as y-u have prob- 
ably noted, the infrequent sentence which does not begin 
with a connective or with an adverb comes as a positive 


i 5 oe 


There is in Cabell none of the downrightness of Doughty 
and the Bible. He writes in the characteristic manner of a 
scientific age, that hesitating and hair-splitting manner of 
men seeking the last refinement of truth, full of reserva- 
tions and qualifications and after-thoughts (the footnotes 
all included in the text, as De Quincey rather suggests 
they should be), and with every grade of subordination 
duly recorded in the flexible medium of adverbial modi- 
fiers: that manner with which we have been made so well 
acquainted by Matthew Arnold and Walter Pater, by 
Henry James and Marcel Proust. And he has none of 
the naiveté that gives to Doughty so much of his fresh- 
ness and sweetness. There is nothing biblical about his 
thought unless it be the jaded wisdom of Ecclesiastes. He 
asserts nothing and accepts nothing as truth. All standards 
and values he brings in question. Men do not appear to him 
as the central object of God’s concern, but as “wingless bi- 
peds . . . left to their own devices among much non- 
committal stardrift.” Beneath his grinning mask he bears 
a face both sad and grave, and one comes to understand that 
he does most decidedly care about man’s destiny and the 
goal of his activities. But he cannot seriously consider that, 
in the cosmic scale and as judged by reason, any great im- 
portance attaches to what man thinks and does. Not wish- 
ing to be the fool of his own illusions, he clings instinctively 
to his tone of playful badinage. 
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It is clear that Mr. Cabell has not at all the same claim 
as Mr. Doughty upon the theatrical wardrobe of the old 
writers. But that he must have some kind of a claim upon 
it is a presumption made stronger by our realization that he 
is, in general, a master of words, using them with fine and 
sympathetic discrimination, that he is at infinite pains to 
seek out the right word, and that he does actually hit upon 
it much more often than not. He has precision as well as 
flavor. So that when we find him using tall words, as Haz- 
litt calls the words of Dr. Johnson, they are not generally 
“tall, opaque words,” as Hazlitt asserts of Dr. Johnson’s; 
some light shines through them of thought and whimsy; and 
there is a strong presumption that they are not, like the tall 
words which Mr. Van Vechten transfers so ostentatiously 
from the dictionary to his romances, a mere pedantic orna- 
ment to an otherwise rather undistinguished page. And 
this is the more likely when we consider that Mr. Cabell has 
treasured from the old masters not merely the tall words, 
which were always bookish, but still more the sturdy little 
words that were never bookish, and are not bookish even 
now except as, in their modesty and plainness, they have a 
sharper and brighter appeal to the imagination than their 
flabby equivalents in contemporary style. Thus in the sen- 
tence in which he describes the offering up of the author’s 
life to his art. “He breaks his implements with ruthless 
usage; he ruins all that time will loan; meanwhile the work 
goes forward, with fair promise.” We have mostly lost the 
art of saying things with that appealing plainness; we say 
it in some more round-about, unimaginative way: “and yet 
he is making appreciable progress in his work, and has rea- 
son for being optimistic.” And in our revision we lose both 
rhythm and savor. 

Very often, when we are aware of an antique flavor in 
Cabell, we cannot trace it to any form of words not in cur- 
rent usage, but to something more intimate still in his hand- 
ling of order and syntax, a phrasing no lexicographer would 
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recognize as obsolete, but which does none the less suggest 
the manner of a seventeenth or eighteenth century master 
by something indefinable—but which at a pinch might be 
defined !—in the turn of the logic. Speaking of the tend- 
ency of an author to use and study his own experience for 
the benefit of his art, Mr. Cabell says: “All that which is 
naturally fine in him he will so study, and regard from every 
aspect, that from much handling it grows dingy.” Perfect 
English of our day, but so fashioned as to suggest the prose 
of Dryden. He says of Millamant, the famous heroine of 
Congreve’s comedy, “Of course she was the cause that Con- 
greve never married.” And we have a thing turned as Ba- 
con might have turned it. Of the effect of Sheridan’s speech 
against Warren Hastings, he says, “I do not expect you to 
believe this, but it is a matter of record.” And we seem to 
hear the voice of Swift or Arbuthnot. Or he says, “Dryden 
was a fine poet, and wears Morocco worthily,” and we rec- 
ognize the hand of Lamb. 

But now I cannot be persuaded to say that Mr. Cabell is 
simply an imitator of our fine old writers. I am constrained 
to hold that, somehow, as with Doughty, though not in the 
same way as with Doughty, the tinge of archaism suits his 
turn of thought, serves his purpose, and matches his idio- 
syncrasy. It suits for one thing his type of wit and humor. 
No, not his type of wit precisely, for in wit there is no type, 
no new and old. He may suggest the ancients by being 
witty. But when we actually take under observation an in- 
stance of his wit we find nothing archaic in it but the tra- 
dition of wit itself. Of clergymen who confuse the material 
welfare of their own church with the cause of Christianity, 
he says, “They come to mistake for the light of the world 
the candle that illuminates the altar.” It might have been 
said by Newman himself. Or again he is discussing the 
tendency to praise the great classics and leave them unread. 
“As a case in point, one may well consider that especial 
glory of English letters, the much-vaunted plays of the 
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Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, which justly rank so 
high in literature that few can endure the altitude.” There 
is here no hint of obsolete or elaborate phrasing. All that 
Mr. Cabell has done is, with a quick malicious play of wit, 
to apply literally a figure of speech, taking advantage of 
one of those analogies in things which it is the nature of 
the wit and the poet, according to Hobbes, instinctively to 
perceive. 

It must be strictly speaking his humor then that suits with 
the antique and often elaborate fashion of his style. As in 
Lamb and Carlyle, it is almost invariably a touch of the 
mock heroic that betrays the mimicry of the old writers, 
As both Cabell and Carlyle are much beholden to Swift for 
the manner of expression, so they are both not a little like 
him in the general view of human kind that makes the sub- 
stance of their humor. Cabell has none of the savagery of 
Swift and little of the moral earnestness of Carlyle. In 
each writer the elements are present in different propor- 
tions, but in them all is a strong infusion of both pity and 
scorn for the race of man, whom they all view from a dis- 
tant height as if they were gods, albeit with something of 
the impatience of men judging their fellows. Mr. Cabell’s 
panegyric on Dullness is reminiscent of Swift or Pope. 
There is something of the “Battle of the Books” in the une- 
tuous learnedness of Charteris and of the editor supplying 
foot-notes to explain the term Prohibitionists, or to explain, 
of writers like Winston Churchill to whom Charteris refers, 
that they were novelists “in vogue at the time he spoke.” 
Some of Mr. Cabell’s tall words are typical Carlylese, as 
where he speaks of “thousands of calligraphic persons,” re- 
ferring to authors who have no more of the divine craft than 
a fountain pen. Carlyle is a hard hitter; but many of his 
most telling strokes are made by him when he would stay 
his hand, and a sudden mildness of understatement hetrays 
a wearied and indulgent judge of human folly! Somewhat 
in this vein is Mr. Cabell’s qualified suggestion that the brain 
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was not originally designed as an implement of authorship. 
“By any creative writer . . . the human brain is per- 
verted to uses for which it was perhaps not especially de- 
signed; nor is it certain that the human body was originally 
planned as a device for making marks on paper.” 

There are other passages in “Beyond Life” which remind 
us of Carlyle’s ironic view of the vanity of human affairs. 
There is much of the tone of Teufelsdroeckh in the account 
of how men dress themselves for dances or for church, and 
go through the motions associated with the idea of amuse- 
ment or worship—-with his wonder at how “the cotillion, or 
dancing in any form, came to be employed as an arbitrary 
symbol for amusement.” And again there is the passage 
in the second chapter, reminiscent at once of “Sartor Resar- 
tus” and “Pulvis et Umbra,” beginning, “Indeed, when I 
consider the race to which I have the honor to belong, I am 
filled with respectful wonder.” Cabell is filled with won- 
der at the obstinacy with which man, in the ignominy and in- 
significance of his circumstances, yet clings to the idea of 
his importance. Stevenson is filled with wonder at man’s 
inveterate goodness in these circumstances. Carlyle is 
filled with wonder at the divinity that gleams out fitfully 
from the dinginess of his character and surroundings. Car- 
lyle has much more of the Calvinistic earnestness and con- 
stantly sounds the note of evangelical exhortation. The 
sentence quoted from Cabell has an almost Japanese suav- 
ity, he is so politely respectful in his wonder at the race to 
which he has the honor to belong. His mildness of state- 
ment, where he would be ironic, is even milder than Car- 
lyle’s and more constant. When Cabell wishes to suggest 
the extreme indecency of Restoration comedy, and the con- 
sequent neglect with which it is treated in our time, he has 
a way of saying it as different as possible from Macaulay’s 
and easily distinguishable from Lamb’s. “But now, in read- 
ing, the formal cadences of these elaborate improprieties 
blend, somehow, into a dirge, hollow and monotonous, over 
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an era wherein undue importance would seem to have at- 
tached to concupiscence.” Macaulay judges these obsolete 
plays with the severity of a Puritan magistrate; Lamb 
praises them with the enthusiasm of an antic humorist. Mr. 
Cabell accepts them and dismisses them with Congreve’s 
own smile of “amused acquiescence,” according to the code 
of Gallantry which he has erected upon a verse of Horace, 
He will not take too seriously any of the circus-performances 
of men, having learned to see through all the “illusions” of 
mankind and judging them, in the light of reason, as all of 


about equally doubtful validity. In such an old gentle- 


man’s philosophy there is no call for heavy hitting. 

And this reminds us that the flavor of elegant and play- 
ful bookishness, with its discreet pervasive tincture of archa- 
ism, is particularly suited to the fundamental attitude of 
sceptical disillusionment from which Mr. Cabell proceeds, 
He who questions all values, all those motives of action 
which Ibsen calls life lies, and which he more pretentiously 
denominates “dynamic illusions,” naturally shrinks from a 
blunt and naked blurting out of unamiable doubts. Above 
all things he wishes to avoid the seriousness of his young 
contemporaries in American letters. He first invents an 
aging unsuccessful novelist and eccentric to be the screen 
between himself and a prying world. And he duly endows 
him with a style suited to the handling of these touchy mat- 
ters of belief. For albeit that he has been obliged to give 
up for himself the one great illusion of rationality, he nat- 
urally hates like sin to give it up, and still more he hates to 
have any one catch him wincing at the odious necessity. And 
for that matter, he has not altogether given up his illusions: 
he has merely given up his faith in them as rational. His 
whole argument is for accepting them, or such of them as 


most appeal to him; he would have us cling to them as after | 


all “dynamic” and necessary to life. 
But still more, in recommending a procedure so irra- 
tional, he must avoid anything like a tone of pious gravity; 
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he must involve himself in a cloud of humorous sophistica- 
tion like an ancient goddess condescending to set foot upon 
earth. His thesis is very like that of Mr. Santayana in 
“Poetry and Religion.” Religion Santayana recommends 
not because it is true to fact and history, but because it rings 
true to our hearts, and is current coin in all our transactions 
with ideal things. But Mr. Cabell is a more nervous and 
self-conscious thinker. He cannot content himself with the 
quiet sedateness of a Santayana, philosophically conceding 
to us all of religion except faith. He cannot himself give 
up his fundamental illusions without many a grimace of 
pain; and his notions of Gallantry prescribe that his grim- 
aces shall be comic ones. He wants us to understand that, 
while he has made a formal sacrifice of his reason, it is lively 
enough for all that, and will have its revenge wherever it 
can upon the imperious instincts that have repudiated it. 
Romance, which is a kind of faith, he has finally espoused. 
But like so many other true believers, he has come to his 
faith by way of the dark wood of utter scepticism. And 
he is forever casting nervous glances over his shoulder, in 
the manner of Lot’s wife, at the darkness whence he has so 
recently emerged. So that his most eloquent passages, such 
as those in which Charteris sums up the qualities which he 
craves in literature and life, are shot through with whimsical 
concessions to the vigilant and fleering spirit of irony. 

“So I in point of fact desire of literature, just as you 
guessed, precisely those things of which I most poignantly 
and most constantly feel the lack in my own life. And it is 
that which romance affords her postulants. The philtres of 
romance are brewed to free us from this unsatisfying life 
that is calendared by fiscal years, and to contrive a less dis- 
astrous elusion of our own personalities than many seek dis- 
persedly in drink and drugs and lust and fanaticism, and 
sometimes in death. For, beset by his own rationality, the 
normal man is goaded to evade the strictures of his normal 
life, upon the incontestable ground that it is a stupid and 
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unlovely routine; and to escape likewise from his own per- 
sonality, which bores him quite as much as it does his as- 
sociates. So he hurtles into these very various roads from 
reality, precisely as a goaded sheep flees without notice of 
what lies ahead. 

“And romance tricks him, but not to his harm. For, be 
it remembered that man alone of animals plays the ape to 
his dreams. Romance it is undoubtedly who whispers to 
every man that life is not a blind and aimless business, not 
all a hopeless waste and confusion; and that his existence is 
a pageant (appreciatively observed by divine spectators), 
and that he is strong and excellent and wise: and to romance 
he listens, willing and thrice willing to be cheated by the 
honeyed fiction. The things of which romance assures him 
are very. far from true: yet it is solely by believing himself 
a creature but little lower than the cherubim that man has 
by interminable small degrees become, upon the whole, dis- 
tinctly superior to the chimpanzee: so that, however extrav- 
agant may seem these flattering whispers today, they were 
immeasurably more remote from veracity when men first be- 
gan to listen to their sugared susurrus, and steadily the dis- 
crepancy lessens. ‘Today these things seem quite as prepos- 
terous to calm consideration as did flying yesterday: and so, 
to the Gradgrindians, romance appears to discourse fool- 
ishly, and incurs the common fate of prophets: for it is 
about tomorrow and about the day after tomorrow, that ro- 
mance is talking, by means of parables. And all the while 
man plays the ape to fairer and yet fairer dreams, and prac- 
tise strengthens him at mimickry. , 

“To what does the whole business tend?—why, how in 
heaven’s name should I know? We can but be content to 
note that all goes forward, toward something. . . . It 
may be that we are nocturnal creatures perturbed by rumors 
of a dawn which comes inevitably, as prologue to a day 
wherein we and our children have no part whatever. It may 
be that when our arboreal propositus descended from his 
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palm-tree and began to walk upright about the earth, his 
progeny were forthwith committed to a journey in which 
to-day is only a way-station. Yet I prefer to take it that 
we are components of an unfinished world, and that we are 
but as seething atoms which ferment toward its making, if 
merely because man as he now exists can hardly be the fin- 
ished product of any Creator whom one could very heartily 
revere. We are being made into something quite unpre- 
dictable, I imagine: and through the purging and the smelt- 
ing, we are sustained by an instinctive knowledge that we 
are being made into something better. For this we know, 
quite incommunicably, and yet as surely as we know that 
we will to have it thus. 

“And it is this will that stirs in us to have the creatures 
of earth and the affairs of earth, not as they are, but ‘as they 
ought to be,’ which we call romance. But when we note how 
visibly it sways all life we perceive that we are talking about 
God.” 

And so I have been at great pains to explain and justify 
a lively manner of writing which needs no more explaining 
than the simple statement that the author has a lively mind 
and takes pleasure in giving it exercise. For Mr. Cabell 
may have lost all his illusions; but he has clearly not lost, 
what is better than any illusion, the pleasure he takes in set- 
ting words in order. He may dismiss as a romantic illu- 
sion the author’s earnestness in seeking the approval of pos- 
terity; but the gusto he betrays in every turn of his thought 
shows there is present a joyous and instinctive play of the 
mind which has no need of an illusion to motive it, however 
much it may call for one to “rationalize” it. These “dy- 
namic” illusions, this realism and romance, and doubt and 
faith, are but as balls which the juggler shies into the air, 
three or four at a time, by way of showing how many he 
can keep going at once. The argument of the book is as a 
tight rope on which he can balance himself, with an ease, 
the gift of natural grace and long practice, which disguises 
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the extreme difficulty of the trick. He is at one with all 
lovers of paradox, the Chestertons and Shaws, the Swifts 
and Frances,—those subtle and lively thinkers in whom one 
thought begets another, assertion begets denial, denial as- 
sertion, and ideas come to stand upon their feet only when 
they are tired of standing on their heads. There is in him 
that mocking, will-of-the-wisp spirit, now you have me and 
now you don’t, which is the delight of jesting Pilates, and 
a thorn in the flesh of those who are forever staying for an 
answer. 

In short he has drunken of the Holy Bottle,—for I will 
make my own interpretation of Rabelais’ oracle; and so in- 
spired, he cannot content himself with those sober words and 
turns of thought which serve the purpose of more placid 
men. There are other ways of manifesting literary gusto, 
but this is Cabell’s way. And gusto is, according to his 
Charteris, a quality always distinguishable in books that are 
to endure. They have “a heartiness akin to the smacking 
of lips over a good dish. . . . It is not ecstacy, al- 
though to ecstacy it may approach. I think it is almost a 
physical thing: it certainly involves a complete surrender to 
life, and an absorption of one’s self in the functions of be- 
ing. It is a drunkenness of the soul, perhaps; it is allied to 
that fierce pain and joy which we call ecstatic living, and 
which the creative artist must always seek to reproduce in 
his work. ve 
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SPIRITUAL RELATIVITY AND 
EDUCATION 


By LINDSEY BLAYNEY 


I 
A SYSTEM of education bears the earmarks of the 


civilization it serves. Speaking in general terms, 

our western civilization is materialistic and indi- 
vidualistic: the aims of the culture of the eastern hemisphere 
are largely idealistic and speculative. The West seeks 
chiefly to study the physical laws of the universe; the East 
to fathom rather its spiritual laws. An Einstein and a Ta- 
gore, the one called the supreme mind of the Occident, the 
other the Orient’s greatest philosopher, may be considered 
symbolic of the intellectual outlook of their respective hem- 
ispheres. 

And yet, in these days of intellectual, moral and indus- 
trial unrest, does not after all the soul of the West yearn, 
however unconsciously, not for more Einsteins to fathom 
the physical laws of the universe, but for a few Tagores of 
the West to direct men’s minds with inspiring insistence 
toward its spiritual laws? 

No one, surely, who appreciates the great forces of our 
modern civilization and their manifest place in individual 
and world life, would desire for a moment to minimize the 
importance of the contributions of the natural and applied 
sciences to the advancement and well-being of mankind. 
But however high may be our respect and admiration for 
these branches of learning and for their distinguished and 
indefatigable exponents, should we not at the same time 
guard ourselves against overlooking the no less important 
fact, that human experience teaches that man in his devel- 
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opment has taken great and sure strides toward a finer con- 
ception of the meaning of life and toward higher goals of 
human existence not by reason of discoveries, however great, 
in the domain of physics or of any of the other so-called 
sciences, but rather through the force of great spiritual mes- 
sages? The fundamental difference I have mentioned in the 
philosophic outlook of the East and the West goes far to- 
ward explaining the seemingly strange phenomenon that the 
bearers of transcendently great spiritual messages to hu- 
manity—Christ, Buddha, Confucius—have come from out 
the East. It is not unreasonable to suppose that if Kin- 
stein, endowed with his great faculty for investigating the 
mysteries of the laws of the universe, had been born in the 
East, he would have doubtless interested himself in the 
formulation of laws of spiritual rather than of physical 
relativity. For a law of relativity, as it might be termed, 
may be invoked which is applicable both in theory and prac- 
tice, and which perhaps is even more valuable to man in 
problems relating to the spirit and intellect than in investi- 
gations involving the physical world. If errors in astro- 
nomical calculations can seemingly be proved by the laws 
of physical relativity, it is no less true that many errors in 
our philosophy of life may be corrected by the simple law 
of what I shall call spiritual relativity. 

A film went the round of our motion picture theatres re- 
cently setting forth very clearly some of the simpler prin- 
ciples of Einstein’s theory. Among the illustrations was the 
reproduction of a huge rock which almost filled the screen 
and rested upon the tip of another rock only partially visi- 
ble which many of the beholders doubtless imagined to be 
the top of some mountain peak. But suddenly the camera 
was run back, the optical field became thus enlarged to in- 
clude surrounding objects, and what appeared a moment 
before to be huge rocks proved to be merely two small stones 
resting in an outstretched hand. ‘This illustrated a princi- 
ple of relativity applied to physical matter. I think that 
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we shall find that a law of relativity may be applied no less 
surely in the moral and spiritual relations of men by which 
we can measure almost as accurately, and with even more 
direct and important consequences to human welfare, the 
relative importance of our actions and responsibilities in the 
fields of patriotic, economic, religious, social and, most im- 
portant of all, educational endeavor. 

A simple illustration will make my meaning clear. High 
in the foothills of the Himalaya Mountains in extreme 
northern India lies the hill town, Darjeeling. Should we 
stroll through its tortuous streets and busy bazaars, we 
should doubtless find the scenes, however interesting, only 
largely a repetition of the same strange life we could enjoy 
in a hundred other towns and cities of the Far-East. But if 
we should undertake that long night climb on horseback to 
a high outlying spur of Asia’s great mountain range, and 
stand in the morning twilight as the summit of Mount Ever- 
est is touched by the sun’s first rays, and watch these as they 
creep down into the great chasms dispersing the reluctant 
clouds of night, we should suddenly see the little city, in 
which we had stood but a few short hours before, revealed 
far below us in new and impressive significance. For from 
the new point of vantage we should remark for the first 
time the many roads leading from the great plains of India 
on the south and converging at the southern gates of the 
city. But suddenly we should also note that single, narrow 
trail leading from Darjeeling toward the north and losing 
itself amid the fastnesses of the soaring, snowy peaks be- 
hind which lies the mysterious land of Thibet. Then all at 
once the little town lying thousands of feet below us would 
be transformed from mere Darjeeling—one of a hundred 
other similar towns of the Orient—into Darjeeling, the far- 
flung northern frontier post of Great Britain’s mighty co- 
lonial power in the Far-East, a vastly more significant con- 
ception. 

But what occasioned our changed mental attitude in the 
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illustration just cited? Was it not caused, exactly as in 
the case of the rocks mentioned previously, by our getting 
back or away from the object or subject we were viewing or 
studying and by seeing it in its true relation to the surround- 
ing objects, landscape or causes? This is spiritual relatiy- 
ity. Its principles are as applicable to national and educa- 
tional affairs as to problems of individual life. 

Have not too many of the ills from which the world is so 
grievously suffering been occasioned by our failure to have 
recognized, or applied, the simple principles of spiritual 
relativity to problems of education and of life? Disregard 
for the principles of this law—in other words our disin- 
clination, or inability, to let the clear light of human expe- 
rience of a long past illuminate our actions of the present in 
the spheres of politics, industry, religion and education—has 
caused man to commit many of the errors of shortsighted- 
ness and of selfishness in which have germinated, among 
many other evils, the World War, many acute forms of in- 
dustrial strife and—what for want of a better inclusive term 
I shall call—the iconoclastic destructivism of these latter 
days in the domain of morals and of social relations and re- 
sponsibilities. By “destructivism” I mean all those social, 
religious, and political theories and tendencies of the hour 
springing from a more or less sincere wish to accomplish 
purposes seemingly desirable from the circumscribed point 
of view of their supporters, but which, viewed in the per- 
spective of history and from a more enlightened national 
and humanitarian standpoint, prove themselves practically 
and theoretically selfish and retrogressive, morally, polit- 
ically and economically destructive, and in last analysis 
wholly incompatible both with the accepted principles of 
Christian ethics and of enlightened government and totally 
subversive of the common interests and welfare of humanity. 

Applying now these simple principles to some of our 
problems of the present,—in other words removing our- 
selves to an objective distance from the four ultra-malevo- 
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lent influences of our day—class, creedal, political and na- 
tional selfishness or egotism—we find them assuming a new 
significance. For by their discordant obtrusiveness they 
are serving to transport us to one of those high points of 
spiritual vantage, from which we may gaze down upon the 
broader landscape of life and view man and his individual 
occupations and interests in their truer relationships in the 
wider panorama of human effort. In other words the dis- 
quieting tendencies of the hour afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the application of the principles of spiritual 
relativity. 

Indeed the realm of philosophic literature affords us an 
interesting parallel in this connection. In “Faust” Goethe 
conceived evil, represented in the person of Mephistopheles, 
not as being a hindrance to, but a furtherance of, Divine 
purpose. According to Germany’s literary philosopher, if 
man is to evolve, if he is to become ever nearer to that per- 
fection which is God, he requires as companion a disinte- 
grating force, the “Spirit of Negation.” This force by it- 
self would be purely evil—Satan, the Devil, or whatever we 
may choose to denominate him. But this spirit of disinte- 
gration, when confronted by the integrating force of Divine 
Love, becomes in the drama merely “Mephistopheles,” that 
spirit ever willing evil but accomplishing under the will of 
Providence only good. 

Viewed then in the light of Goethe’s philosophy, which is 
but another application of the principles of spiritual relativ- 
ity I have described, it is soon seen that all these seemingly 
dangerous peace disturbers of today—the pessimist, the 
cynic, the political and religious radical, the exponents of 
vocalized patriotism—have after all their place in the econ- 
omy of the world. For just as the awe-inspiring grandeur 
of the forces of nature is revealed to us in complete sub- 
limity only at some world’s end of sea or land, be it a silent 
canyon’s brink or wave-torn promontory. so the full maj- 
esty of Nature’s handiwork in man stands fully disclosed to 
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us only when we pause as it were upon some lonely, unex- 
pected height in our spiritual experience and gaze down not 
upon the sun-lit peaks merely, but also upon the dark depths 
below, where even the most somber and forbidding abyss of 
human selfishness and conceit has after all its part to play 
in Nature’s scheme of things. 

The recent movements in our country which have been a 
source of such apprehension and discouragement to many 
of our people, seen from this more philosophic point of view, 
take on a more heartening significance. ‘They may be 
summed up, for want of a better name, under the general 
term “the spirit of destructivism” of our day. This spirit 
which responds so eagerly to that insinuating dual urge— 
selfishness and egotism-——may be found in almost every ac- 
tivity of life about us: 

It is to be found in the destructivism of our industrial 
life, which in its blind purpose, setting class against class, 
so-called “labor” against so-called “capital,” would seek in 
the name of selfish particularism to wreck the toilsomely con- 
structed edifice of American economic life under the red 
banner of a communistic democracy. 

It is to be found in the destructivism of our political life, 
in the selfish machinations of some party leaders and others, 
who in the name of egotism, of party pride or of self-inter- 
est would bring to naught the inspiring humanitarian en- 
deavor of those who have striven for a finer spirit and fuller 
measure of international co-operation and for world peace 
through the realization of some form of world league or 
tribunal. 

It is to be found in the destructivism of that form of so- 
called “law enforcement,” which in a spirit of negation 
would on occasion take the administration of law and of 
justice out of the hands of the constituted authorities, and 
blindly and recklessly sweeping aside the governmental in- 
stitutions created through the vision and sacrifices of our 
forefathers, would substitute for them those medieval in- 
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struments of torture—the scourge, the rack, the noose and 
the stake—administered under mask or cover of darkness 
to male and female alike in the name of a false morality 
and of a destructively ignorant patriotism. 

It is to be found in the destructivism of that dangerously 
increasing mental attitude in our citizenry which makes sus- 
picious, unfair and even slanderous criticism of our fellow 
men (not excepting even the occupants of the exalted pres- 
idential chair of our nation) the order of the day; a spirit 
which bids fair to make the embittered discussion of our 
neighbors’ affairs, religion and mode of life a new form of 
national pastime; and which threatens even to transform 
the American people from a nation of men with manly con- 
fidence in their fellow-citizens into something approaching 
dangerously near a nation of suspicious, viper-tongued 
gossips. 

It is to be found in the destructivism of an intolerant 
religiosity, taught by deluded parents at the hearth fires of 
tens of thousands of American homes, which setting creed 
against creed invades this land so blest by nature, setting 
neighbor against neighbor, citizen against citizen, daring 
even to arrogate to itself a new interpretation of the words 
of the Divine Master, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

When we turn the clear light of more detached judgment, 
which is again but the application of the principle of spir- 
itual relativity, upon those of our citizens who in deed or in 
sympathy represent any of the destructive ideals or tend- 
encies just mentioned, are we not reminded of another lit- 
erary parallel and inclined to regard them as a sort of re- 
incarnation of the spirit of Don Quixote, modern knights- 
errant sallying forth armed with ancient weapons and still 
more ancient views, and like Cervantes’ immortal hidalgo 
—symbol of an age that is past—battling hopelessly and 
ridiculously with that mighty, ever-grinding windmill of hu- 
man progress, the new age of religious tolerance, civic co- 
operation and international fair-play? 
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It is with some hesitation that I state that all the horrors, 
lawlessness and cynicism springing from this strange form 
of spiritual iconoclasm in America have also worked to our 
advantage; yet is it not true that they have made us, possi- 
bly for the first time, profoundly aware of the priceless 
value of the liberal institutions established by our forefa- 
thers? Do we not realize as never before how perilously 
dangerous it is to a democracy to enthrone in its heart the 
demon of hatred and prejudice in the rightful place of the 
spirit of peace? The madness which has taken hold of a 
portion of our citizenry has served. to bring the realization 
home to all thinking men with convincing emphasis that 
even our apparently trusty Eagle of American Liberty is 
after all but an inconstant bird, ever ready to take wings 
unto himself and to desert his transient home unless care- 
fully guarded by an ever-vigilant people. We have learned 
to our cost, and none too soon, that the ideals of our country, 
about which we are so fond of speaking, are more often on 
the lips rather than in the hearts of entirely too large a 
proportion of our citizens. We appreciate therefore as 
never before the full import of the old adage, “Eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty.” 


II 


How now are the finer ideals of our nation and the broader 
and more generous spiritual outlook of this new age to be 
made to permeate wider circles of our citizenry? 

The thought occurs to us at once that we should find the 
guarantee of the permanence of cherished institutions and 
the most direct remedy for present ills first of all in the 
American home. Unfortunately, however, we are discov- 
ering that this former Gibraltar of our national strength be- 
gins to exhibit many vulnerable points. On the one hand 
there are, as we have known, tens of thousands of firesides 
where the only flag respected is the red banner of radical- 
ism, and at these firesides are growing up future American 
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citizens. While on the other hand there are, as we did not 
know, scores of thousands of homes, which until recently 
would have been considered, and still consider themselves, 
models of patriotism, where the malignant seeds of disrup- 
tion and civil strife are being planted, unwittingly it is true 
but none the less certainly and assiduously, in the hearts of 
countless other thousands of future citizens through the 
teaching of an intolerant and hate-breeding form of suspici- 
ous and exclusive creedalism. 'These two forces, radicalism 
and intolerance, undermining the home—the stronghold of 
our liberties—give us grounds for grave concern. 

It would seem that the foregoing considerations force us, 
however unwillingly and though believers in the saving pow- 
ers of the home, to the conclusion that, in proportion as dis- 
rupting forces threaten the constructive influences of the 
home, in like proportion the responsibilities resting upon our 
educational institutions are enormously increased. In other 
words, if the fundamental ideals of our American institu- 
tions in regard to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness are 
still the ideals of the nation and are to be made to reign in 
the largest possible number of homes, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that America must concern itself, as never before, 
with who is teaching, the kind of teaching, and what is be- 
ing taught in the schools and colleges of our land. 

What then have American education, American educa- 
tional institutions both public and private, and the Ameri- 
can public to learn from all of this? Does the application 
of the simple principles of spiritual relativity to the prob- 
lems of education—the employment of perspective vision, 
the getting of our eyes and minds back from a too short- 
sighted envisagement of matters educational—indicate any 
needed reforms? We believe it does. 

We believe that it will show that education, however pro- 
longed or efficient, will not of itself give vision and under- 
standing unless spiritualized and made a vital force: that 
in all too many of our institutions (even in some of our uni- 
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versities) instructors who are mere inexperienced youths, 
in some instances mere boys and girls, are expected to give 
vision and inspiration, or, more accurately stated, these 
things are not expected of them at all: that we shall have to 
face the issue more squarely than in the past and determine 
whether we shall be willing, in the interest of thoroughness 
and sound judgment, to demand that in our lower schools a 
few fundamental subjects be taught efficiently and well upon 
which to build the superstructure, or whether we prefer to 
continue training in our lower schools a superficial citizenry 
that has not been taught even the most elementary subject 
thoroughly and who as individuals will therefore probably 
never know what it means to perform a duty well: that in 
the grammar grades (beyond which the majority of our cit- 
izens never progress) in order to combat a false individual- 
ism, we should, while encouraging the right kind of inde- 
pendence, instruct the young less in the ideals of selfish, 
personal “liberty” and in exaggerated notions of individual 
independence, and more in those of service and of mutual 
codperation for the common good: that the youth of Amer- 
ica should be taught from the lowest grades that the vast 
resources of our country, natural and financial, are a sacred 
inheritance entrusted to their care, to be administered and 
applied by them to the betterment and uplift of their fel- 
low citizens, and, in the veritable spirit of American ideal- 
ism, of all humanity as well: that they should be taught that 
a respect for law and the ready willingness to support the 
constituted authorities in word and in deed are the supreme 
tests of true American citizenship: that a spirit of tolerance 
and a respect for the “other fellow’s” religion should be in- 
culcated by every possible means as a recognized corner- 
stone of democratic idealism: and that, finally, these things 
should not be incidentally treated but made a most impor- 
tant part of the school curriculum and taught by mature, 
consecrated teachers fully aware of their responsibilities to- 
ward the nation as a whole. 
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In regard to higher education we believe that perspective 
vision teaches: that a diploma from even an institution of 
first rank, as in the case of the two Chicago youths who have 
shocked the country, is today no guarantee either of sound 
judgment or of common sense: that scholarship, mere learn- 
ing, not character or vision, seems the sole aim of much that 
calls itself higher education: that too many persons are be- 
ing graduated from our halls of academic learning who are 
by training and temperament unfitted to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership: that through the workings of 
an almost unrestricted or unwisely planned “elective” sys- 
tem in choice of studies it is quite possible for students to 
pass through even our better-known institutions without 
having studied any of the important subjects calculated to 
endow the student with those faculties of judgment and of 
perspective vision which have been recognized as the criteria 
of the college trained man: that while admiring the achieve- 
ments of the natural and applied sciences none the less, we 
must appreciate more the saving force of the modern hu- 
manities—history, philosophy and religion, history of the 
fine arts, ethics, sociology, the message of great literature— 
taught by mature, inspiring instructors as the reflection of 
great ages and great ideals of human progress: that an at- 
tempt must be made to counteract in our colleges the disin- 
tegrating effects of a departmental conception of knowledge 
—the teaching of a subject without any reference to its re- 
lation to other subjects or to the common problems of hu- 
manity, fostering thereby an exclusive, narrow and even 
false outlook upon life and its most important problems— 
and to nurture in the young manhood and womanhood of 
America, possibly by a well taught Junior or Senior course 
in the History of Civilization, the more modern and human- 
itarian ideal of the fundamental unity of all knowledge and 
of the indissoluble one-ness of humanity: that, however mod- 
ernistic we may individually be, we must nevertheless come 
to a complete realization that university departments which 
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in the undergraduate courses either thoughtlessly or wilfully 
reflect a cyrical or skeptical envisagement of life or of spir- 
itual things, while being unable to supply to youthful minds 
a steadying or inspiring equivalent, are contributing destruc- 
tive, not constructive, materials to the edifice of our national 
character and of our national life: and that finally our col- 
lege executives and trustees, college alumni, and our intelli- 
gent public, must realize, as perhaps never before, the vital 
importance of great teachers of strong personality (less 
easily found than highly trained investigators), who pos- 
sess that rare fire of the spirit which can kindle in our youth 
the small but ever-growing flame of understanding and en- 
thusiasm for the good, the beautiful and the true, without 
which the results of the greatest discoveries of productive 
scholarship in the sciences, and the highest intellectual at- 
tainments, would be meaningless so far as the highest ad- 
vancement and the enduring welfare of mankind is con- 
cerned. 

Temerarious indeed appeared he who twenty years ago, 
distinguishing very properly between the functions of grad- 
uate and of undergraduate courses, ventured to protest 
against undue prominence being given in the academic 
courses to the natural sciences at the expense of the impor- 
tant “humanities”—he who foresaw the sure results, already 
being realized today in the circumscribed vision of so many 
of our students, of exalting the constantly varying “truths” 
of science and of minimizing, or even ignoring, as it is pos- 
sible for our students to do, the wnvarying truths in the do- 
main of history, literature, morality and esthetics. But 
since that day (as a result in no small measure of vocifer- 
ous protest on the part of college alumni) we are begin- 
ning to see that it is no more true that the colleges and 
the academic departments of our universities exist princi- 
pally to train productive scholars and to advance scientific 
knowledge, than to say that the high-schools exist chiefly to 
train pupils for college. The sooner those of us living in 
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the rarified atmosphere of research and “pure university” 
idealism realize that, however high in the clouds our minds 
may aspire, our feet are, and ever will be, deep sunk in the 
prosaic clay of Mother Earth and of life’s realities, the bet- 
ter it will be not only for the practical, but also for the ideal, 
interests of higher and highest education in America. 

It has often been asserted that the need for the humanis- 
tic or liberal arts college is past; that institutions emphasiz- 
ing the eternal verities have played their réle, however ex- 
cellent, in American life. Barely a decade ago many good 
and thoughtful persons felt compelled to admit the probable 
truth of the assertion. Our universities, state and endowed, 
with their wealth of equipment in the natural sciences and 
engineering branches, seemed to overshadow completely the 
humanistic colleges. Individual and national salvation ap- 
peared to depend upon the highest possible efficiency in the 
natural and technical sciences. And yet, as we begin to 
raise our eyes today from our individual preoccupations, we 
are commencing to wonder whether, after all, the woes of 
our present world, the results of that crushing car of Jug- 
gernaut that has rolled mercilessly over our modern polit- 
ical, economic and spiritual life, are so much due to a need 
for more efficiency on the scientific and industrial side of 
modern education, or more nearly to a superabundance of 
it—to an over-appreciation of power, size, speed or the new, 
and to an under-appreciation of justice, codperation, moral- 
ity or the true. This assertion is by no means dictated ei- 
ther by a want of appreciation for, or with a desire to belit- 
tle or oppose, scientific and technical education as such (with 
which I am wholly in sympathy); but merely in protest 
against what appears in certain quarters to be a tendency 
toward a scientific or technical imperialism, or a misplaced 
and narrowing research enthusiasm in undergraduate 
courses, tending to disparage spiritual values or seeking to 
replace them by the natural and exact sciences or by a merci- 
lessly efficient industrialism. 
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The afterbirth of the sufferings of the Great War, the 
turning inside out of the garment of our national character 
which, while revealing the finer quality of its material, yet 
has also disclosed the loose stitches and dropped threads of 
its seamier side, has caused a healthful shifting back to some 
of the safer and finer ideals of our past. For we have been 
taught (witness Germany) that the elevation of the highest 
scientific, technical and industrial efficiency to unrivalled 
first place in the national mind will, as it always has, bring 
national disaster even to a nation of idealists; just as we 
have been taught (witness Russia) that the dethronement of 
all respect for religion and the enthronement of the God- 
dess of Reason as sole arbiter of national destiny will bring, 
as it always has, not alone moral, but national, chaos. It is 
becoming increasingly evident that an over-eager and whole- 
sale displacement of inspiring, humanized and spiritualized 
scholarship by coldly calculative, investigative efficiency in 
our undergraduate courses will never stimulate in the fu- 
ture, any more than it has in the past, those intangible, but 
vitally productive, spiritual forces in man upon which, in 
last analysis, humanity must depend both for highest in- 
spiration and for ultimate regeneration. 

The foregoing considerations, based not upon theory but 
upon the regrettable, self-evident, practical consequences of 
our educational policies of the recent past as reflected in the 
life about us, would suggest the concluding thought, that 
those in the university world who have foreseen the ultimate 
consequences of the tendencies of higher education during 
the past two decades in America and that portion of the 
public which appreciates, as perhaps never before, the eter- 
nal value of spiritual things, are anticipating a renascence 
of more liberal ideals in national instruction. This will 
mean the final recognition on the part of higher education 
of its solemn and unavoidable obligation to the nation to 
prepare, first of all, future citizens for life and then, only 
after this primal duty has been fulfilled, to dedicate its re- 
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maining efforts and resources to the preparation of special- 
ists and to scientific research. 

The interchanging of the relative importance of the two 
widely distinct functions of higher instruction—“education” 
in its broader sense in the undergraduate departments and 
“specialization” in graduate courses—cannot but have de- 
plorable consequences in the intellectual life of a democracy. 
When this fact becomes more widely recognized, when all 
friends of education apply the simple principles of spiritual 
relativity to an honest analysis of the situation and lend the 
emphasis of their approval to needed reforms, higher educa- 
tion will become not less alive to the consideration it duly 
owes to the needs of research scholarship, but more com- 
pletely aware of its graver and more urgent responsibilities 
to the larger body of undergraduates and to the wide: intel- 
lectual and spiritual welfare of the nation. 











FIVE POEMS 
By LAWRENCE LEE 


FAREWELL TO CYTHEREA 


YTHEREA, too long have you betrayed, 
By subtle magic, merely mortal eyes, 
And touched the passing of a simple maid 
With sweet but most bewildering surprise. 


Out of the beauty of trim ships at sea 

You fashion girls that through green meadows run; 
And blowing branches of a willow tree 

Turn Joan, drying her long hair in the sun. 


You have been near when I went out to meet 

A lass whom I shall never woo to bed; 

For, though there was but earth beneath her feet, 
She walked, somehow, with stars about her head. 


Cytherea, I tender my farewell 

Before the wine you pour becomes too strong, 
Throwing upon my sense a misty spell 

That leaves me fuddled in a world of song. 


These pagan trinkets which were dear to you 
I bring in tribute to your childlike graces: 
Red beads; bright silken ribbons; ties of blue; 
A rosy garland of remembered faces; 


Great moons; the smell of April in the air; 
A far-off lilt of music through the night; 
And happy voices calling here and there. 
These, Cytherea, take before my flight. 
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LOVELIER THAN A TALL GREEN TREE 


OU seem a little sister of the trees 

That nod their heads before the still, blue noon; 
But you will grow into a litheness soon 
That mocks a slim bough shaken in the breeze. 
About you beauty’s brilliant birds will flit, 
And of your quiet presence will be made 
A leafy haven and a little shade 
Where for a while tired wanderers may sit. 


Some day, men sick for lands they do not see 
Will think of how, across a sweep of grass, 
They saw the vision of a young girl pass 

Like poplars nodding out of Lombardy; 

And they will rise, inspired, because a lass 
They knew was lovelier than a tall green tree. 


CEDAR TREE 


bape was an age, before the earth seemed old, 
When we went through the fields where April walked, 
And saw the world on fire with blue and gold, 

And shared strange secrets though we never talked. 

Love was as light as shadows on the grass, 

And clean and sweet as April’s blossomy air; 

And you, an impudent, unbridled lass, 

Wore roses in your cheeks, and freed your hair. 


Whatever storms of time may blow you ill, 
Shaking your beauty with a wintry wind, 

You are a young green cedar on a hill 

Through all the shifting seasons of my mind; 
And, when the last white snows have gone, I find 
You standing supple, green, and lovely still. 














IN THE SOUTH COUNTREE 


LADY came from Northern Lands 

To the blue-hill counties of the South; 
Magnolia-white were her flitting hands, 
Geranium-red her sweet, small mouth. 


She lingered but a bud-brief while 
In the quiet of the South Countree; 
A kiss, a look, a starry smile 

Were three things left for memory. 


Now every swaying poplar makes 
A murmur like a silken dress, 

And in the hills a white moon wakes 
The little winds of loneliness. 


WHERE THE RED EARTH SPILLS 


EAVE me unknown where hundreds hurry by, 
Unhoused and lost where many people dwell; 
But let me hear, far off, a cattle bell 
Go tinkling underneath a star-mad sky. 


Cast me out tired on a long, hard road, 

To know the ache of limbs, the beaten pride; 
But leave upon the dusk-blue mountain side 
The little orange lights that always glowed. 


Set in my plowshare where the red earth spills 
Beneath the fruitful trees of other men; 
But let me watch, when April comes again, 
The blossoms burst like fire across green hills. 
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AN ESSAY ON WIDOWS 
By VINCENT STARRETT 


T is by way of becoming an aphorism,” said I, thinking 

to make it one, “that in selecting his widow, a man 

should bring to the problem something of that caution 
and judgment which, usually, he manages to neglect in his 
selection of a wife.” 

My great-aunt agreed. “Necessity,” said she flippantly, 
“ig the mother of invention, and Caution is the father of a 
small family.” 

But I ignored the frivolity. 

“With only reasonable care,” I continued, “a man may 
choose an excellent wife, only to discover too late for imme- 
diate correction that she will fail signally as a widow. Take 
the case of Scattergood—” 

“Or even your own case,” said my great-aunt. 

“My dear Aunt Matilda, I shall outlive Cora by a dozen 
years,’ I replied with some asperity. “My error was in 
marrying her because of her name; Cora is the perfect name 
fora widow. But it has been agreed that she is to die first; 
if necessary I shall attend to the matter privately. How- 
ever,’ I added, “it is not exactly of specific instances that I 
am speaking. I am composing an essay, and I must ask 
you not to interrupt until you are certain that I am becom- 
ing coherent and reasonable.” 

My great-aunt indulgently smiled, and gave me a toler- 
ant nod. 

“Then you have heard my last interruption,” said she, 
“for you are seldom coherent, and you are inherently unrea- 
sonable. By all means, let us have the essay.” 

“If,” I went on, when she had subsided, “the proverbial 
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fascination of widows may be measured, as I incline to be- 
lieve, in inverse ratio to their excellence as wives, we have in 
our investigation discovered one point, at least, of au- 
thentic interest. The prospective husband and decedent 
must select, not only a wife, but a widow; that is to say, a 
woman with marked talents for that important rdle. And 
it is not a matter lightly to be undertaken. It is not enough 
merely that she shall be such a woman as will look well in 
black. There is the matter of the name to be considered. 
In that too she must look well, wearing it with ease, with 
grace, with some circumspection; with—as it were—an air, 
yet with proper humility. She must support it much as it has 
been accustomed to be supported, yet be careful that scan- 
dal shall not question the support. ‘This is undeniably dif- 
ficult, but the perfect widow will not fail to identify herself 
in such fashion with charitable works as to make of threat- 
ened publicity a stepping-stone to higher virtue and ac- 
claim. 

“By far the safest plan, many widows have believed, and 
certainly it is a plan that each twelvemonth becomes more 
popular, is to change the name early and often. With luck, 
a prospective widow may acquire and dismiss as many as 
two names a season, and in time may so confuse her identity 
as to be as unknown to public notice as the husband of a 
lady novelist or an honorary pallbearer. And _ then, of 
course, all things are possible. The earlier names and mem- 
ories will be tenderly laid away upon that upper shelf 
whereon abide the ancient photographs, the scented letters, 
the faded roses, the dear indiscretions of another day. Time 
will color them as it will a meerschaum pipe. There is no 
denying the allure of this method of preserving old names 
and old memories. Less satisfactory, although almost 
equally popular, has been preservation in alcohol. But the 
unsightliness of this method has diminished much of its at- 
tractiveness for those who have been its chiefest advocates. 
They point out that the effect upon the widow herself is 
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damaging, and injurious to her further prospects. So that 
preservation in alcohol is at present discouraged by prospec- 
tive decedents, who realize that above all things their wid- 
ows must be charming. 

“It is, indeed, with this latter consideration principally in 
mind that one must most carefully select one’s widow. That 
reckless youth who, standing before his dream of fair 
women, with bandaged eyes and leaping pulse, blithely re- 
cites his eeny-meeny-miney-mo, and joyously clasps Mo to 
his bosom, may with luck achieve an adequate wife, but ob- 
viously he runs the risk of picking a far less admirable 
widow. As like as not he will choose a wife who will sin- 
cerely mourn his passing, and throughout the rest of her 
days sacrifice her appearance to her grief. Yes, one’s 
widow must be charming; for when one’s widow is charm- 
ing, one is oneself recalled with interest. Leaving a charm- 
ing widow in one’s wake—or at one’s wake—really justi- 
fies one’s own existence; establishes one’s taste, as it were, 
in that which pertains to art. It is like leaving behind a 
fine gallery of pictures, or a great library, or a resounding 
reputation for rakishness. “What a lucky devil he was!’ 
ery those who come after, their eyes upon the curve of the 
lady’s throat, their minds in another room. ‘W-.hat a charm- 
ing woman!’ Yes, one’s widow must be charming. And a 
really charming widow is not to be plucked from every 
grave. 

“In spite of the difficulty of selection, the situation, I be- 
lieve, is becoming less tangled. Happily for all concerned, 
the old formula anent marrying in haste and repenting at 
leisure, no longer obtains as once it did. We do indeed still 
marry in haste, for the most part, but we repent also in 
haste. It is even possible, at the end of a fortnight, for a 
man to know that while he possesses an admirable wife, he 
has not wisely chosen his widow; and I believe that the time 
is not far distant when he may make the circumstance 
ground for an action in law looking toward relief. Cer- 
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tainly nothing more ridiculous can be imagined than a man 
continuing to live with a woman who, upon his death, will 
retire to the nunnery of old-fashioned widowhood and 
stretch her body upon the pallet of renunciation. Take the 
case of Scattergood; he married Miriam because of her ap- 
parent fitness for widowhood, and she mourns him to-day 
as profoundly as upon the evening of his death. No doubt 
he realizes his error, but the realization can only be regarded 
as tardy. Van Smith, upon the other hand, marrying ear- 
nestly for a wife, achieved a glorious widow, who unfor- 
tunately died before the opportunity for widowhood was 
offered her. Behold, in consequence, the melancholy Van 
Smith, bereft at a blow of both wife and widow!” 

For a moment, I thought that my great-aunt was about 
to interrupt; but with a vague shrug she put away the temp- 
tation. 

“The crying need,” I hurried on, “is for men who will 
think of both wife and widow; who will reject not one for 
the other, but either for both! Who have been the great 
widows of history? Those who have been also the great 
wives! De Maintenon! Du Barry! Lillian Russell! Anna 
Held !—” 

“Queen Victoria!” said my great-aunt. 

“De Montespan, De Medici, Mrs. Leslie Carter—” 

“Bathsheba!” contributed my Great-Aunt Matilda. 

“Bernhardt, Elinor Glyn, the wives of Solomon—” 

“Martha Washington!” cried my great-aunt, enthusi- 
astically. 

“Cleopatra, Fritzi Scheff, Pauline Frederick, George 
Sand—” 

“William Jennings Bryan!” shrieked my Great-Aunt 
Matilda. 


I stopped instantly. 

“My dear Aunt Matilda,” I said severely, “I can only 
suppose from your last remark that you are not in sympa- 
thy with my essay. In the circumstances, I can hardly pro- 
ceed.” 
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My great-aunt sobered at once. 

“Do forgive me!” she begged. “It was my sympathy 
that carried me away. I became interested in the catalogue. 
I am really very much interested in your philosophy, al- 
though what it is all about I have not the faintest notion. 
Certainly you have omitted Moll Pitcher and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. But what, if I may ask, was your conclu- 
sion to be? It seemed to me, somehow, that you were 
traveling in a circle.” 

“Exactly!” said I, triumphantly. “In the end, I prove 
conclusively that there is no rule by which the inexperienced 
man may be guided. He wins or loses by a flip of a coin. 
What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

“The reference is hardly delicate,” smiled my great-aunt, 
“but you may proceed.” 

“I pay tribute to the widows of the world, the Muriels, 
the Madelaines, the Miriams, the Coras, the merry widows 
and the naughty widows; and I conclude with a poignant 
picture of the husbands of the world standing in the great 
arena of Life, eyes lifted to the women whom they have 
worshiped, and crying aloud, ‘Ave, Muriel! Morituri te 
salutamus!’ That is, ‘Hail, Widows! We who are about 
to die, salute thee!’ ” 

With a final gesture, I turned to my great-aunt. for ap- 
plause, and was horrified to see her hanging far out across 
the back of the ottoman, glaring fiercely at the wall pattern, 
her arms thrust rigidly outward. 

For a moment, I thought that she had gone mad. Then 


I noticed that her flippant thumbs were turned cruelly 
down. 














AN IRISH MYSTIC 
“As Our Aspiration, So Is Our Inspiration” 


By DEIRDRE O’SHEA 


FRIEND writing of “A. E.” has described him 

as “that tall and largely moulded form, the great 

head with its masses of dark brown hair and tawny 
beard, the imperturbable bearing holding in control the 
sensitive and burning spirit within, those deep-set, blue- 
grey eyes, full of benevolence and of rage, the low Irish 
voice equally capable of both.” The writer patently was 
using a first hand knowledge of the appearance and char- 
acter of Mr. George William Russell, known to many only 
as “A. E.” Before I came across this description, it had al- 
ready occurred to me that it was just such a man as the pro- 
tagonist described, who would necessarily be the hero of an 
imaginary portrait constructed from the testimony which I 
had found in “A. E.’s” writing. Seldom have I seen a more 
complete dovetailing of the man and the work than that 
which became apparent to me in my consideration of “A. E.” 
The purely physical characteristics set down above, “masses 
of dark brown hair and tawny beard,” might of course be- 
long to any man, poet, soldier, or what not; but it seems 
peculiarly requisite to Mr. Russell that there should be an 
“imperturbable bearing holding in control the sensitive and 
burning spirit”, the spirit which is so clearly the immediate 
cause of “A. E.’s” poetry; certainly the least imaginative 
person in the world would feel that it is with “deep-set, blue- 
grey eyes, full of benevolence and of rage”, that the poet 
sees the wonders beyond the hills as the veils are lifted one 
by one; I feel certain that it is not carrying the parallelism 
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between my imaginary portrait of “A. E.” and this valid 
description of him too far, to say that his poetry seems to 
a sympathetic ear to be spoken in a low Irish voice equally 
capable of both rage and benevolence. 

There is an interesting, and to me conclusive, corrobora- 
tion of this view of man and work in the interrelation of 
“The Candle of Vision,” (the intimate autobiography of 
“A. E.’s” mind) and his poetry—“The Collected Poems” 
and his new book, “Voices of the Stones.” Neither the prose 
nor the poetry can, I think, be adequately appreciated with- 
out reference to the other. The proper adjustment in rela- 
tive position for the two is, it seems to me, to accept “The 
Candle of Vision” as a sort of parallel in prose to the poems. 
I may, perhaps, be wrong-minded here, but it is according 
to this arrangement that I have come to correlate “A. E.’s” 
work in my mind. This correlation is not difficult to fol- 
low through, because the dominant theme in both autobi- 
ography and poetry is the same. 

“Like all mystics ‘A. EK.’ is content to express in his 
poetry, a single vision, a single intention.” The word mystic 
occurring in this sentence from an essay by Mr. Padraic 
Colum, can, I feel, be allowed to stand unchallenged, for 
the word is Flaubertian in its application to “A. E.” It is 
obvious that “A. E.” is a true mystic because for him noth- 
ing is mundane in its finality, everything is transmuted 
through some alchemy of vision. Indeed the dedication of 
“Voices of the Stones,” addressed to Mr. Colum, is testi- 
mony sufficient in itself: 

“Only the humble stones have kept their morning 
starriness of purity immutable. Being unfallen they breathe 
only unfallen life; and with my cheek pressed to their rough- 
ness I had part regained my morning starriness, and made 
these songs half from the hidden world and half from this.” 
In his mystic visions “A. E.” is in diametric polarity to such 
4 man as Mr. Alfred Edward Housman whose peculiar 
greatness finds its source in his unflinching and steadfast 
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facing of those things in the world which we have named 
“realities.” Mr. Housman’s ethos is succinctly disclosed in; 


“And how am I to face the odds 
Of man’s bedevilment and God’s? 
I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made. 
They will be master, right or wrong; 
Though both are foolish, both are strong. 
And since, my soul, we cannot fly 
To Saturn nor to Mercury, 
Keep we must, if keep we can, 
Those foreign laws of God and Man.” 


while that of ““A. E.” is best voiced in “Star Teachers”: 


“These myriad eyes that look on me are mine; 
Wandering beneath them I have found again 
The ancient simple moment, the divine 
The God-root within men.” 


That title, “Star Teachers,” is a direct clue to the nature 
of “A. E.’s” vision. I imagine that the technical term for 
the philosophy which “A. E.” has embraced is pantheism: 
that philosophy which accepts the existence of spirit in ull 
things, the all pervading, all including oneness that is at 
once the past, the present, and more dimly the future. The 
source of “A. E.’s” acceptance of pantheism is, according to 
his testimony in “The Candle of Vision,” a native proclivity 
to visions or disclosures of the truth of the great general 
plan. These revelations began to come to “A. E.” when a 
boy and have continued with more and more clarity through- 
out his life. With this continuity of vision has come the ma- 
ture conviction that enables him to write, first in “The Can- 
dle of Vision”: “Every form on that tapestry appeared to 
be the work of the gods. Every flower was a word, a 
thought. The grass was speech; the trees were speech; the 
waters were speech; the winds were speech. They were the 
Army of the Voice marching over spirit; and I listened with 
my whole being, and then these apparitions would fade 
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away and I would be the mean and miserable boy once 
more”; and later, as clearly in his new poem “Natural 
Magic”’: 
. . « “Oh, it was magical! 
Can I Recall? The blinding sunlight ran 
Over the burning hyacinth to fall 
Starry upon water. So began 
The incantation of the light which brought 
Rapt face and fiery wing, 
The Heaven of Heavens: a myriad marvel wrought 
And from so slight a thing.” 


The words which I have italicized in the prose passage are 
especially significant, because there is, I think, the final link 
between “A. E.’s” mystical experience and the matter of 
his poetry. He says in “The Candle of Vision,” “as our 
aspiration so is our inspiration;” and certainly from the 
words, “and I listened with my whole being,” we can judge 
that “A. E.’s” whole-hearted aspiration was to join irrevoca- 
bly in himself the immensity of Past and Present. 


“I climb by the phantom stair 
To a whiteness older than Time.” 


To him “Earth seemed bathed in an ether of Deity” be- 
cause “we have access to a memory greater than our own.” 
Fortunately for the immediate peace of his own soul, for he 
finds salvation in his ecstacy, and for the aid to ultimate 
peace of some other souls, (for in “A. E.’s” vision, as he 
tells of it in his poetry, less clear-eyed men than he are able 
to see the completion of the mysteries which by themselves 
they have seen as through a glass darkly), “A. E.’s” vision 
has been of sufficient continuity to solidify his aspiration 
and to make constant his inspiration. 

Glancing casually through his poetry, it is hard to see 
how truly encompassing his vision is. To read mechanically 
and thoughtlessly a few of his poems, one might easily dis- 
pose of him as a nature poet,—one of those men who write 
of nature in the superficial sense, because of the mere phys- 
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ical appeal of the brooks, of the clouds, and of the hills, 
This classification would of course be quite inadequate; 
“A. E.” seems to cherish most beautiful sentences of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s: 


“The wisdom of God receives small honor from those 
vulgar heads that rudely stare about, and with a gross rus- 
ticity admire His works. Those highly magnify Him, whose 
judicious enquiry into His acts, and deliberate research with 
His creatures, return the duty of a devout and learned ad- 
miration.” 


“A. E.” holds the country physician’s doctrine high, though 
of course he accepts it in transmuted meaning, since to him 
the word “God” has not the same limitations that it had for 
the author of “Religio Medici”. “A. E.” writes, “I think 
of the earth as the floor of a cathedral where altar and 
Presence are everywhere.” It is in such a house of God that 
“A. E.” does homage and worships the author of his vision. 
He has written a poem which comes close to defining his 
idea of a prayer to God: 


“Far up the dim twilight fluttered 
Moth-wings of vapour and flame. 
The lights danced over the mountains, 
Stars after star they came. 


The lights grew thicker unheeded 
For silent and still were we; 

Our hearts were drunk with a beauty 
Our eyes could never see.” 


Such a prayer has in it nothing of formalism; it has every- 
thing of spontaneous communion. “A. E.” allows no 
dogma, no theology, to constrain, to mitigate this vision of 
his. Mr. Colum says that “A. E.’s” vision like Santa Te- 
resa’s is heroic. This comparison may seem strange when 
the polarity of their respective conceptions of God is con- 
sidered. Santa Teresa regarded God as a bulwark for man, 
while “A. E.” thinks of man as a stone in the great bulwark 
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God. Still there is the innate common denominator of faith 
between Santa Teresa’s personal credo: 


“Nada te turbe 
Nada te espante 
Todo se pasa 
Dios no se muda 
La paciencia todo lo alcanza 
Quien a Dios tiene 
Nada le falta 
Solo Dios basta.” 


and “A. E.’s” 


“Oh, at the eagle’s height 
To lie i’ the sweet of the sun 
While veil after veil takes flight 
And God and the world are one. 


Oh, the night on the steep! 
All that his eyes saw dim 


Grows light in the dusky deep, 
And God is alone with him.” 


I have said that there is no dogma nor theology to mitigate 
the vision; that is true; but vision, like everything else, must 
have a certain structure or fabric—it cannot exist formless 
and unrestricted. Structure is necessary, and to fulfill this 
universal requisite, “A. E.” offers himself the recreated 
hierarchy of the Ancient Celts. As he notes in the last poem 
in “Voices of the Stones”: 


“As Michael read the Gaelic Scroll 

It seemed the story of the soul, 

And those who wrought, lest there should fail 
From earth the legend of the Gael 

Seemed warriors of Eternal Mind.” 


He has described this cosmogony in the last chapter of “The 
Candle of Vision,” and has again and again used it as a 
matrix for his poetry. There are, of course, various levels 
in the hierarchy, but it seems to me that the fundamental 
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Dana who holds all in herself, is explanatory of the whole 
scheme. Dana, the Hibernian Mother of the Gods, “is the 
first spiritual form of matter, and therefore is Beauty. As 
every being emerges out of her womb clothed with form, she 
is the mighty Mother, and as mother of all she is that divine 
compassion which exists beyond and is the final arbiter of 
the justice of the Gods. Her heart will be ours, when ours 
forgive.” ‘This passage, from “The Candle of Vision” sets 
down the guiding principle of “A. E.’s” thought and so 
of his poetry. Such poems as his “Dana” and “Earth 
Breath,” are in direct parallelism to it; and perhaps most 
illuminating of all is “The Virgin Mother” which asks, 


“Who is that goddess to whom men should pray, 
But her from whom hearts have turned away, 
Out of whose Virgin being they were born, 
Whose mother nature they have named with scorn 
Calling its holy structure common clay.” 


Such a goddess immediately calls to mind Swinburne’s 
“Hertha”, and indeed there is foundation for the associa- 
tion. Both are the consolation of men who have found 
orthodox Christianity impossible. Like so many others, 
among whom are Voltaire, Shelley and Swinburne, “A. E.” 
has by the unthinking, been termed, atheist. The truth of 
the matter is that after going unhappily and thoughtfully 
through the slough of agnosticism, they have found the firm 
ground of a faith in this merging of personal identity with 
the immense oneness which they believe to be the truth of 
the universal plan. 

The second verse of “The Virgin Mother” is especially 
significant, showing, as it does, the exact position in the 
general scheme which “A. E.” sees man as assuming. 

“But her from whom their hearts have turned away.” 
Mathew Arnold, James Thomson, and other nineteenth 
century sceptics felt that man stood deserted by God and 
had nothing to which he might tether his belief. “A. E.” re- 


verses that order of things. To him as to Arnold, man is an 
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exile, but the later poet sees man as the wilful exile, the re- 
calcitrant, a sort of glorified Byronic type, who through his 
evil-doing has made himself a temporary outcast, an out- 
cast who, however, 


“is thrilled with fire of hidden clay, 
And haunted by all mystery.” 


“A. E.” never hears the Arnoldian, 


“cc 


. « melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world”: 


but writes in direct refutation of such pessimism and despair, 


“And all I thought of heaven before 
I find in earth below. 

As sunlight in the hidden core 

To dim the noonday glow. 


And with the earth my heart is glad, 
I move as one of old; 

With mists of silver I am clad 

And bright with burning gold.” 


“A. E.’s” vision is one of confidence and one of hope. 
There is in its light no need of allowing the “City of Dread- 
ful Night” to loom as a chimera, because “the soul is its 
own witness and its own refuge,” since the soul is part of 
the oneness that is God, and 


“The mighty Mother bows at last; 
She listens to her children’s fears. 


Where the last anguish deepens—there 
The fire of beauty smites through pain 
A glory moves amid despair 

The Mother takes her child again.” 


The vision is one of complete conviction that the ultimate 
oneness with God is the final explanation of the universe, 
that the temporary loss of this unity is the immediate cause 
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of the misery on earth; that the regaining of the primitive 
union with “The Everliving” is salvation. 

In considering what a man says in prose or poetry—in 
trying to grasp a man’s philosophy—one can best proceed 
by bringing to bear whatever elements of comparison one 
may have at command. In the case of “A. E.” there are, it 
seems to me, two interesting elements for consideration. 
They are, first the very patent knowledge that he has of 
eastern mysticism, and second what I feel to be the obvious 
results of an intimate study of Carlyle’s mystical theories. 
The eastern influence is everywhere in “A. E.’s” work. In 
“The Candle of Vision” he explains his reverence for the 
poets and seers who are responsible for the half-sacred tra- 
ditions of the East. “I have not entered the paradise they 
have entered, but what little I know finds its place in the 
universe of their vision whether they are Syrian or Greek, 
Egyptian, or Hindu, the writers of the sacred books seem 
to me as men who had all gazed upon the same august vi- 
sion and reported the same divinity.” The Irish poet wished 
to join their holy circle, and “as our aspiration so is our in- 
spiration.” He has made in his poetry such outward mani- 
festations of his inward interest or aspiration as Krishna 
(imitated from a fragment of the Vaishnava Scriptures) 
and has created an atmosphere wholly eastern. In “Refuge” 
the whole pattern, the whole fabric of the thing is eastern 
in its succinctness, its quietness, and its dark vividness: 


“Twilight, a timid faun went glimmering by; 
And Night, the dark-blue hunter, followed fast, 
Ceaseless pursuit and flight were in the sky, 
But the long chase had ceased for us at last. 


We watched together while the driven faun 

Hid in the golden thicket of the day. 

We, from whose hearts pursuit and flight were gone 
Knew on the hunter’s breast her refuge lay.” 


Again in the poem, “The Voice of the Waters,” there is the 
odor of that distant charm which permeates Coleridge's 
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“Kubla Khan.” ‘The whole influence of this eastern sapi- 
ence, which someone has termed, “a curious alliance of his 
whole being with Oriental mysticism which has given a uni- 
versal mind to a man who has never travelled beyond Eng- 
land,” seems to me to have been one of firm quieting of the 
turbulence of “A. E.’s” first sight of the vision. The east- 
ern knowledge has given him something of the spiritual re- 
moteness which is the characteristic strength of the Indian 
holy-man, the aloofness which is the force of the holy-man’s 
inspiration. “A. E.” himself in “The Candle of Vision” 
tells of the practical use of this eastern wisdom: 


“If we brood with love upon this myriad unity, following 
the meditation ordained by Buddha for the brothers of his 
order, to let our minds pervade the whole wide world with 
heart of love, we come more and more to permeate, or to be 
pervaded by the lives of others.” 


I have mentioned the quieting influence of this eastern 
philosophic study—and in this quieting, I think, lies the in- 
ter-relation between the eastern and the Carlylean element 
of “A. E.’s” philosophy. Before I properly had noted the 
eastern influence, I had been struck by the resemblance of 
“A. E.’s” vision to Carlyle’s transcendentalism. The theory 
of the all-present deity is a common factor, and there is too 
a certain parallelism in the subsidiary mechanics of their 
theories. Carlyle writes of Teufelsdréckh: 


“In a word, he had looked fixedly on Existence, till one 
after the other its Earthly hills and garnitures have all 
melted away; and now, to his rapt vision, the interior celes- 
tial Holy of Holies lies disclosed,” and again, “That with 
God as it is a universal Here, so it is an everlasting Now.” 





Certainly the fundamental relation between Carlyle and 
“A. E.” is so clear that it would be redundant to comment 
farther on it. This dovetailing of theories includes a sim- 
ilarity of what I have named “Subsidiary Mechanics”; “its 
earthly hills and garnitures have all melted away”, wrote 
Carlyle, and surely that is descriptive of an exact parallel 
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to the “lifting veils” from behind which “A. E.’s” vision 
comes to him. In “Sartor Resartus,” Carlyle has a chapter 
upon Symbolism, the main kernel of which is: “For is not 
a symbol ever, to him who has eyes for it, some dimmer or 
clearer revelation of the God-like;” while “A. E.” defines 
symbolism as “clothing the vast with a familiar face,” and 
elucidates again: 


“In miracles of fire 
He symbols forth his days; 
In gleams of crystal light 
Reveals what pure pathways 
Lead to the souls desire, , 
The silence of the height.” 


or differently: 


“We rise, but by the symbol charioted, 
Through loved things rising up Love’s 
own ways, 
By these the soul unto the vast has wings 
And sets the seal celestial on all mortal things.” 


Indeed, “A. E.” must at one time have accepted in its entir- 
ity Carlyle’s tailor philosophy. As he received it from Car- 
lyle, it was rough and over vigorous with the warmth of the 
forge; “A. E.” seems somehow to have smoothed out the 
roughness and to have made of the almost harsh philosophy 
of Carlyle a more delicate, a more seemly, but a no less true 
thing. This partial metamorphosis has been accomplished, I 
feel, in large part by the passage of Carlyle’s transcenden- 
talism through the refining alembic of eastern wisdom;— 
the gentleness, the quietness, the remoteness of Oriental 
mysticism has transmuted the wild, unchastened philosophy 
of the Scotchman into the smooth almost hypnotic philoso- 
phy of the Irish man. 

“Would the Mother of us all receive me again as one of 
her children? Would the winds with wandering voices be 
as before the evangelist of her love? Or would I feel like an 
outcast amid the mountains, the dark valleys, and the shin- 
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ing lakes?” Certainly “A. E.” cannot be far from the end 
of his exile. He seems to see ineffably more than the rest of 
us. When like Blake, “A. E.” is questioned by the Voice 


“Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee?” 


he can answer evenly 


“T heard them in their sadness say 
‘The earth rebukes the thought of God.’ 


We are but embers wrapped in clay 
A little nobler than the sod. 


But I have touched the lips of clay, 
Mother, thy rudest sod to me 

Is thrilled with fire of hidden day, 
And haunted by all mystery.” 


Mr. Padraic Colum has described, in a few words and 
truly, the strength and the appeal that we feel in his prose 
and in his poetry, as much in his new “Voices of the Stones” 
as in his “Candle of Vision” and “Collected Poems.” 

“One has the sense of hearing a deep sound in nature, 
a sound that becomes more significant as one listens to it. 
How is it that these short poems, very many of them only 
three stanzas, give one the sense of fullness and profundity? 


It is because they are all glimpses of the same river of 
vision.” 











APRIL FIRE 


By PERCY MACKAYE 


WHO shall drive the robin south 
When April pipes him down the sky? 
Or who shall stop the ploughboy’s mouth 
From whistling back his shrill reply? 
Or who shall stamp the gold-green fire 
Back in the sod where Spring has waked desire? 


That battle morning long ago 

By little Concord’s quiet stream 
Was lighted by an inward glow 

Ancient as earth—a cosmic dream 
That, shining forth from clime to clime, 
Transforms with plastic life the face of time. 


The bee at dawn was first to boom 
A boding of the vast event, 
Where smoke of early maple-bloom 
Rose like an orchard firmament 
Over the new-milked cattle, coming 
Along green hollows where the grouse were drumming. 


And ranks of redwings, circling low 
By late snowdrifts in shadowy ground, 
And bluebirds, flaming through the blow 
Of starry windflowers strewn around, 
Flaunted in shining bars and hues 
Presagings of the flag that Freedom was to choose. 
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So, roused upon her battle-ridge, 
Quick April poured her quenchless fire 
Till flints that flashed on Concord bridge 
Struck forth a more than mortal ire 
Against the immemorial hand 
That clutched with ice her own outwintered land. 


For Freedom’s will is April’s will 

And the heart of man is nature’s heart, 
Whose auricle and ventricle 

Pulse with a sap whose surges start 
The lobe-seeds of a bursting Power, 
Expanding Godward to its destined flower. 


Where blooms that goal?—What may it be 
That forever yearns for consummation 
Of its own essential harmony 
In natural law or human nation, 
Whereby, through mating tame with wild, 
Man’s war and concord become reconciled? 


Beyond time’s calm Acropolis 
Looms the wild pass—Thermopyle, 
Where flame the spirit band, whose bliss 
In dying was to keep men free. 
Out of the loins of such as these 
Sprang Phidias—sprang Plato and Socrates. 


So from a stubborn boulder-rock 

Beside the bridge on Concord road, 
Bred of that freedom-sinewed stock 

Which wrenched away a tyrant’s goad, 
Flowered in dream and artistry 
Our village prophets of democracy. 
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Here mused the sweet, sequestered sage 
Who guessed Rhodora’s secret being, 
And one who filled the mirrored page 
Of Walden pond with high foreseeing, 
And one who wrought of fecund fancy 
A scarlet letter with his necromancy. 


Such sought and found the flowering goal 
Where grandeur springs from simple duty, 
Where, healed by balsams of the soul, 
The battle-scar is turned to beauty, 
And where, outwintering old wrong— 
Young April whistles in the robin’s song. 


FEBRUARY TWILIGHT 
By VIRGINIA LYNE TUNSTALL 


§ willow tree, which took the blast 
With every slender pointed sail, 
Has flung her final leaf at last, 

And bends stark naked to the gale. 


Among the frozen garden walks 

In sombre vestments screams a crow, 
Disputing in the tattered stalks 

The stealthy tenantry of snow. 


Swept by the hurrying wind’s unrest, 
The drifts against the hedge lie blown 
One tranquil star, deep in the west, 
Watches the world alone. 


























DUTCH INTERIOR 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


LARGE bare room upon whose curdled walls, 
Lined at the base with tiles of white and blue, 
Hang three small sombre paintings in a row— 
A plate of grapes, a haunch of venison 
(If one were hungry one could feed on them, 
With such precision is each detail shown) 
And a girl’s head—placid and plain and kind. 
From the half-shuttered windows spills the sun 
In pools upon the tessellated floor 
And then shines back reflected in the mirror 
That hangs between the windows—treasured light, 
But not too much of it at once! A glass, 
Long, tapering to the stem, with Rhenish wine 
Glowing dull gold, stands on the heavy table, 
Speaking of sober jovialities. 
But rather ’tis the silence that speaks here, 
Silence grown audible so deep it is, 
So full of meaning to the quiet heart. 


Here, the long morning’s work being done, will sit 
The woman (once the young girl of the picture) 
Who keeps this house so tidy and so clean: 

A comfortable woman, done with dreams 

If ever she had any, with her hands 

Plumply folded together on her lap. 

And she has seen the sun a thousand times 

Spill just like this, a pool upon the floor, 

But has not tired of it nor ever will. 








OUT OF THE MIDST OF HATRED 
By AMELIE RIVES TROUBETZKOY 


SCENE: A simple bourgeois room on the ground floor, 
neat and plainly furnished. A door, left. Two windows at 
back looking on the village street. It is a spring day and 
sunlit pear-trees in blossom are seen above the white wall op- 
posite. 

From time to time people pass along the street outside 
during the following action: 

First . . . asquad of Tommies on their way to join 
their regiment, gaily singing to the tune of an old 
music-hall song. 

Then . . . coming from the opposite direction, two 
young peasant women: one has her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and the other, her arm about her shoulder, 
is whispering to her as if trying to comfort her. 

Later on . . . the village Curé passes, reading a let- 
ter to an old peasant woman, who holds the enve- 
lope against her breast and gazes up anxiously into 


his face. 
Then . . . a Poilu, holding a child by the hand. 
Then . . . two Red Cross nurses walking rapidly 


with grave, determined faces. 

These people pass swiftly and quietly, all ea- 
cept the Tommies, the Curé and the old woman, 
the Poilu and the child, who walk more slowly. 

Jim Brown is sitting listlessly with his back to the win- 
dows. His chin is propped on his hands, his elbows on his 
knees. His face is bent toward the floor between his feet. 
There is a white bandage over his eyes. What can be seen 
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of his face is pale and thin. He is a young fellow of about 
twenty-four and wears the uniform of a British aviator. 
His hair above the bandage is a light brown. He has a sen- 
sitive, rather secretive mouth and a nice ordinary nose. As 
he sits there the squad of Tommies goes by. 

Sotpiers (singing as they march) : 


The bells of Hell go ting a-ling a-ling 
For you, but not for me, 

For me the angels sing a-ling a-ling 

They’ve got the goods for me. 

O Death, where is thy sting a-ling a-ling? 
O Grave, thy victoree? 

The bells of Hell go ting a-ling a-ling 
For you, but not for me! 


(Jrm sits wp and turns in his chair towards the window 
listening till the tramp of feet and the singing have passed 
out of earshot. Then he mutters the refrain of the song 
meditatively and rather bitterly.) 

Jim: “The bells of Hell go ting a-ling a- rling 

For you, but not for me. , 
(He gives a short exclamation half sad, half derisive) M ph! 
(Then slouches down into his chair again and drops 
his chin on his hands as at first.) 

(The door opens and MapvaMeE PERRIN comes in. She is a 
stout, kindly, energetic woman of forty. As he hears the 
door open, Jim gets to his feet and stands facing it nerv- 
ously.) 

Jim: Is that you, Madame Perrin? 

Mme. Perrin: Oui . . . it is me, monsieur le lieute- 
nant . . . J’apporte de bonnes nouvelles . . . the 
good newses. ; 

Jim (quickly): A letter? 

Mme. Perrin: Oui . . . mais mieux que ca. 
much more better. 


Jim (reaching out his hand, in a controlled voice) : Where 
is it? 
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Mone. Perrin (giving it to him): La voila... But 
do you not ask to me zee ozaire thing what is better? 

Jim (with suppressed agitation feeling the letter as if he 
would see it with his fingers): Where is it from? Is the 
writing on it in English or . . . or . . . (he fumbles 
for the French words) Est-ce-que . . . est-ce-que 
de l’ Angleterre? 

Mone. Perrin: Non, monsieur. C’est de la Suisse 
from Switzerland. 

Jim: Switzerland? 

Mone. Perrin: Oui, monsieur. It have zee stamp of zee 
Suisse Comité International de la Croix Rouge . . . Zee 
International . . . com-mit-tee . . . of zee Red 
Cross. . 

Jim (catching his breath in spite of himself): Ah 
(He bites his under lip, and feeling for the chair in which he 
has been sitting, grasps the back of it with a hand that trem- 
bles.) 

Mme. Perrin (hurrying to him): Asseyez-vous, mon- 
sieur, Je vous prie! Vous étes tout pale! (He yields and 
sinks down on the chair under her kindly insistence.) Ah! 
que j’ai du remords! I have think to bring you a plaisir, and 
I bring you pain! . . . Is it perhaps monsieur fears zee 
bad newses from a friend what is prisonier of zee Boches? 

Jim: No... Yes .. . that is, I’m afraid it’s not 
exactly good news . . . pas exactement, you know 
but please don’t worry . . . Je lattendais ... lI 
rather expected it, you know. , 

Mme. Perrin: Ah, mon Dieu! Que je suis desolée! 

navrée! (Her face lightens suddenly.) Mais! I had 
forget! Zee ozaire news! . . . Zee best friend of mon- 
sieur wait in zee ozaire room! 


Jim: Eh? Plait-il? 
Mme. Perrin (dramatically): Monsieur le Capitaine 
Brooks have return from England! 


Jim: What! He’s here? 
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Mme. Perrin: Oui! Oui! (she raises her voice, calling 
toward room left): Monsieur! Monsieur le Capitaine 
Brooks! 

(Dick looks in at door left. He is a slight dark young fel- 
low, about twenty-seven, with grey eyes and a charming 
smile. He also is in the uniform of an aviator.) 

Dick: Hallo, old chap! Can I come in? Has Madame 
prepared you enough for the gorgeous shock ? 

Jim (taking a few uncertain steps in Dick’s direction) : 
Come in, come in, you old idiot! . . . (Mme. Perrin, 
with a benevolent smile and gesture, leaves the room. Dick 
hurries to him and Jim grabs his hand, holding on to it.) 
Damn! It’s beastly good to get hold of your old paw again. 
Are you quite fit now? 

Dick: Fit as forty fiddles. I say, though . . . I wish 
you looked fitter. A bit off your feed, ain’t you? 

Jim: Oh, I’m all right. There'll be a week more of this, 
though. (He touches his bandages.) 

Dick: I know. The Padre gave me your news first 
thing. I’m fearfully glad you’re going to pull through, old 
man. 

Jim: Thanks. I’m rather glad myself. When did you 
get here? 

Dick: This morning. Wriggled through the red-tape 
entanglements and did a bunk for you. I’ve been waiting 
about a fat ten minutes. The old lady said you must be 
préparé . . . (Looking at him concernedly): Had a 
bit of a hard time, eh, old fellow? 

Jim (evasively) : Well, it’s not been exactly a funny ex- 
perience. But the Padre’s a brick. Comes and bucks me 
up whenever he has a spare minute. When’ll you get at it 
again? 

Dick: I’m off for the front tomorrow. Wish I wasn’t 

almost. 


Jim: Eh? 
Dick (shyly): Sounds like tommy-rot, I know, but I’d 
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like beastly well to spend a few days here helping to buck 
you up. 

Jim (affectionately): Old slacker! 

Dick: I don’t like your looks at all, my good man, and 
that’s flat. You’re thin as a wire and peaky as a Boche hel- 
met. I believe you’ve got blue devils in your cosmos! 

Jim: Why the deuce do you think that? 

Dick: Why do you know when you’ve gone off on the 
wing? It’s highly apparent. Pity you couldn’t have stuck 
it out in hospital this last week . . . Misery and com- 
pany, you know. . . . 

Jim: Oh, I’d have stuck it out all right. They had to 
chuck me. Need every bed, you know. I’m jolly lucky to 
be here. The old lady’s a good sort. She’s looking after 
two other fellows besides me. 

(Dick, who has been filling a new briar pipe while Jim 
talks and watching him keenly, now puts it into his hand.) 

Jim: Hallo! What’s this? 

Dick: A little cadeau from old Blighty. Here’s some 
baccy to keep it going. (Sets tin of tobacco on table beside 


Jim. Lights match.) And here’s a light . . . (He 
holds it to the pipe bowl while Jim puffs.) 
Jim: Dicky, you’re not half a bad sort . . . are you! 


Thanks awfully. (He takes a puff or two, then sighs invol- 
untarily, removing the pipe.) 
Dick: What’s the matter? Don’t it draw well? 
Jim: Oh, it’s A-One! . . . Couldn’t draw better 
Just this queer thing of not seeing the smoke. 
Dick: Well, a week will set that right . . . (Drawing 
up a chair.) By George! It will be good to see your old 
mug with that husk off, careering in the sky again. (Afraid 
of sentiment.) Anything I can do for you while I’m here? 
Letters to write? I’ve got my stylo along. 
Jim (starting and making a motion towards the pocket 
where he has put the letter, then recovering himself and 
speaking rather shortly): No, thanks. I haven’t got any 
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people, you know. (Dick gazes at him for a second in sur- 
prise. Then adopts a cheerful, matter-of-fact tone.) 
Dick (rattling off his words): Well, there’s a bright 
side to that affliction, I can tell you. I’ve two old uncles 
that I’d swap with you for nothing. Regular old blight- 
ers, they are, and I’m bound to spend hours with each of ’em 
whenever I’m on leave. . . . Then I’ve an aunt. ‘ 
Myeye! . . . Whata holy terror of a female my Aunt 
Matilda is! I consider you deuced lucky in a way, old chap. 
Jr (laying down his pipe and turning his face toward the 
sound of Dicx’s voice, speaking rather slowly): I say, 


Dick . . . there’s something I’ve often thought I ought 
to tell you since we’ve both been pals . . . I’m a Char- 
ity boy. 


Dick (not understanding): Eh? 

Jim: I know it’s rotten bad form, spilling my private his- 
tory over you like this. But I had to .. . (banging his 
hand on the table in sudden excitement): Damn it! I had 
to . . . Every time you’ve jawed to me about your 
mother and your sisters and the old vicarage in Surrey 

and how you want me to go there some day . . . 
and . . . and knowthemall . . . I’ve felt like a dirty 
a eee 

Dick (jumping to his feet and coming round to him) : 
Shut up, Jim! What the deuce do I care whether you came 
out of a cabbage or a duke’s cradle? . . . You're a nice 
sort of friend, ain’t you?’ Making me out a howling snob! 

. I like your delicate, painted cheek, by George, I do! 

Jim: I had to let you know. There was an old chap who 
took a fancy to me and had me educated. I never saw him 
but a few times. He died while I was at school. That’s all 
the family I’ve ever had. 

Dick (breaking in): Shut up, will you? 

Jim (his voice falling into a pleading tone): Look here, 
old man, let me goonforabit . . . It’sarelief . . 
You were right . . . I have got blue devils in my cosmos 
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ise I’m not going to grouse, but I ...I.. 
(He breaks off.) Lord! But it’s hard to say things. 

Dick (in a sober, different voice): 'Take your time, old 
Jim. Let’s have it any way it happens to come. 

Jim: I didn’t mean to begin this . . . on my honour I 
didn’t . . . and yet, I suppose something in me did mean 
to begin it, too, from the minute youcame in. . . I’m 
fed up with keeping it to myself. . . . And there’s not 
another chap living I could tell it to. 

Dick: Let’s have it, Jim. 

Jim: I’ve been through a queer little hell since the day 
I brought down that Taube at Serigny. 

Dick (surprised): But you didn’t have your smash-up 
that time? 

Jim: No .. . not the sort of smash-up you mean 

I got it hard and plenty though, all the same. 

Dick: You did? 

Jim: I wonder if I can make you see it, Dick .. . 
It’s a rummy yarn to put into words . . . (With a ges- 
ture of discouragement) I don’t believe words can do it. 

It was the feeling Ihad . . . the feeling. .. . 

Dick: Have a go at it anyhow. I’ve had feelings myself 
when I had brought down a Taube. . . . It isn’t ex- 
actly a pretty sight when ‘they crumple up and catch fire. 
Maybe I'll get your meaning without such a lot of words. 

Did your Taube burn up? 


Jim: No. te 
Dick: Then what? 
Jim: Did you ever bring down a . . . young chap 


. younger than yourself? 
Dick: Don’t think so. My Boches were all seasoned 
birds, as I recall it . . . Why? Did you? 
(Jim gets to his feet and begins to move about the room 
feeling his way by bits of furniture. Dicx goes to him.) 
Jim (putting Dicx’s hand aside): Just let me bungle 
about a bit . . . I know this bally room by heart. (He 
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stops suddenly and says): ‘The Boche I brought down that 
time . . . my first, you know .. . was just a lad 
When I got to him he was dead. . . His eyes were 
open. . . and... and... . they looked so 
so damned surprised . . . I can’t get away from that 
look somehow . . . I’ve been as good as blind for two 
months, but no one ever saw anything plainer than I’ve seen 
those eyes . . . all the time . . . and now. 

Dick: Go easy, old man. 

Jim: Oh, I know you're going to think me a soft, piff- 
lng muff . . . but I’ve got to tell it all the same 
There’s something I want you to do for me. Nothing much 
for you, but it means, well . . . a lot to me 

Dick: Just say what, Jim. 

Jim: Wait a bit. I’ve got to tell you first. The fact is 

the fact is . . . (He turns and blurts it out des- 
perately.) It’sno good . . . I can’t tone it down. 
What I felt like when I looked at that boy was a murderer. 
. Doesn’t sound very British, that, does it? What? 
(He laughs nervously. ) 

Dick (protesting): I say now! You mustn’t go gloom- 
ing about it, old chap. It’s only the 

Jim (cutting him short): I know all that. You can’t 
tell me anything I haven’t told myself. It’s no use. Some- 
thing queer happened to me. I’d been seeing and feeling 
lies, and all at once, bang! like that . . . I saw and felt 


the truth. . . . It was murder ... 1 was a mur- 
derer. ' 
Dick: Now, Jim, . . . you’ve got to listen to me. 


Lots of fellows go through this sort of thing. It’s only 
nerve shock. It’s 
Jim (doggedly): It’s God’s truth. If there is a God 
and there is truth . . . that’s what it is. 
Dick: My dear old boy, if it does you any good to jaw 
at me, Jaw away, but just remember I don’t agree with one 
thing you’re saying. 
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Jim: Of course you don’t. How could you, when it 
hasn’t happened to you? It’s one of the things must hap- 
pen to a man before he can understand it. ; 

Dick: ButIdounderstand . . . ina way, Jim. Only 
I don’t want you to go queer about it. . . . Chaps do, 
you know, sometimes. 

Jim: You see you've got your people. It couldn’t mean 
the same to you it does to me anyhow. . . . A bit of card- 
board drove the whole thing home tome . . . aa little, 
cheap photograph. » 

Dick: Eh? How? When? 

Jim (in a smothered voice): I was looking for his pa- 
pers. . . . It slipped out. . . . A photo of his 
mother. . . . He had written the words on it... . 
“Meine Mutter”. 

Dick: Poor devil! 

Jim: It wasn’t a beautiful face . . . but the look on it 
was. . . . Smiling, too . . . I dare say they had gone 
together to get it taken, and she’d put on that smile for him. 

. And I'd killed him . . . Lord God, Dick! .. . 
Can’t you get it? I’d wiped that smile off her face forever 
. . . just as brutally as if I had bashed it in with my 
is we 

Dicx: Yes, I get it. I’m rather keen on my own mater, 
you know. War’s damned hard on women. 

Jim: I couldn’t stand it . . . I had to do something. 
First I thought I’d just blow out my own brains . . . I 
was pretty well off my head for a bit. . . . Then I got 
hold of myself. .. . P’raps I prayed. . . . I don't re- 
member . . . but it came to me in a flash. . . . What 
I had to do, you know . . . I must let her know he hadn't 

suffered . .. or .. . or been hacked about... . 
How he looked . . . peaceful . . . that sort of thing. 
Then I told her I wished it had been me instead of 
him. ... And... and... I told her it was 
partly because I didn’t have . . . well, anyone to care 
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particularly if I went out . . . no mother, in fact... . 
And ... And... . I asked her to forgive me .. . 
I wrote it all down, there beside him. . . . Then I madea 
parcel of his watch and trinkets for her . . . and slipped 
in my letter . . . and dropped it over the German lines. 

(There is a pause.) 

Dick (speaking with some difficulty): Old chap. . . . 

Jim: Well? 

Dick: I . . . quite understand. 

Jim: Thanks, old man, . . ._ there’s a bit more of 
a, & « 
Dick: Allright... . 

Jim (stumbling a good deal over his words): You see 

. I was daffy enough to hope. . . . Well, I couldn’t 
help thinking how it would be . . . if I got an answer to 
that letter. . . . Wanted to see it down in black and 
white . . . if . . . shedidforgiveme, youknow .. . 
(hesitating, his hand going again towards the pocket where 
the letter is) Well . .. today ... a letter came 
through the Swiss International Red Cross. 

Dick: And ... er... did she? 

Jim: I don’t know .. . I haven’t had it read to me. 

. It’s got to be someone who could translate it any- 
way, you see. I’m pretty sure it’s from Germany, and I 


know so little German. I thought. . . . (He takes it out 
slowly) if you would? . . . 

Dick: Rather! . . . Only you know I’m not much of 
adab at German myself. . . . If you won’t mind my 


fumbling it a bit. 

Jim (in a low voice): I don’t think I could let anyone 
but you read it. . . . Not even the Padre... I 

. I was going to wait till you got back anyhow. .. . 

Dick: Good Old Jim! (He puts out his hand for the 
letter and says shyly): Well,—let’s have it. 

(Jim holds out the letter, his hand shaking. Dicx takes 
it and opens it carefully and slowly, looking at Jum with a 
rather anxious expression.) 
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Jim: It is from Germany, isn’t it? 

Dick: Yes . . . from a place on the Rhine. 

Jim: Go on, then. 

Dick (hesitating, with the open letter in his hand): I] 


say, Jim .. . suppose . .. suppose... it 
er... isn’t what you . . . want? 
Jim: Read it anyway. I’mgame. Readit. . . . Read 
ae 
Dick (puzzling it out rather slowly aloud): “Mein 
armer, lieber Junge . . . Ichbegreife . . . ich verstehe 
” My poor, dear boy . . . I comprehend, I un- 


derstand. (Jim puts his hands over his face. Dick con- 
tinues muttering over the German words quick and low.) 
“Die Gabe zum Schreiben habe ich nicht, doch kénnte ich 


mit dir sprechen. . . .” I have not the gift of writing, but 
if I could speak with you . . . “ich wiirde dir mein Herz 
ausschiitten ” I would show you my heart. 


(As Dick continues, he can scarcely utter the words dis- 
tinctly at times.) “Ich danke dir, danke dir und segne dich 
dass du mir von meinem Karlchen geschrieben hast.” 


I thank you . . . thank you . . . and bless you for 
writing me of my . . . Karlchen. “Ich glaube dir wohl 
du hattest lieber dein eignes Leben gegeben als das seine 
genommen. . . .” I believe you truly that you would 
rather have given your life . . . than taken his. “Aber 
es war der Feind den du tétetest, dein Bruder nicht . . .” 
But it was the enemy you killed . . . not your brother. 
“Mein armer Junge . . . du hast keine Mutter 

. ich habe keinen Sohn. . . .” My poor boy, you 
have no mother, I, no son . . . “Aber wenn dieser grau- 
same Krieg endlich voriiber ist.” But when this cruel War 
is over. . . “Komm zu mir” .. . Come to me... 


“komm zu mir, und das wird nicht mehr wahr sein, denn 
ich werde ” (He pauses, then clearing his throat 


continues:) Come to me and that will no more be true. 
ForI will . . . be .. . “Deine Mutter” 





hl 
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ai, (Dicx’s voice shakes over the last two words and 
he is abruptly silent.) 
Jim: What was that? What were those last words? 
Dick (clearing his throat again and speaking firmly but 


low): “Deine Mutter” . . . thy mother. 

Jum (bewildered): Thy mother? (With sudden eacite- 
ment he starts up.) Look at the envelope . . ._ the ad- 
dress! The letter isn’t for me! Quick! . . . It’s a mis- 
take! . . . Quick! 

Dick: No .. . there’s no mistake, old man. It’s ad- 
dressed to you, all right . . . Your name’s at the head 


of the page, too. 

(Jim stands as if stuwpefied for a second or two, then 
speaks in a suffocated voice.) 

Jim: She signed herself that . . . to me? Oh my 
God! (He breaks down all at once, and flinging him arms 
on the table drops his head on them and sobs. Dicx starts 
to put his hand on his shoulder, withdraws it, and stands, si- 
lent, looking down at the letter in his hand as the CurTAIN 


falls quickly.) 











THE YOUNG MAN POE 
By JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 


I 


UR age we like to think of as a scientific one. We 
(ven clear up all the mysteries; resolve the com- 

pounds into their elements, and having named 
them, one by one, docket them away for reference. We are 
not content with tracking physiological life back to its em- 
bryonic lairs and charting the stars in their courses, we 
would pluck out the stops and sound to their depths our men 
of genius. Fascinated by their mystery in the first place, 
we seek to explain away the strangeness that piqued our in- 
terest. Henry James becomes a problem in environment: 
Shelley is a simple equation easily solved; Byron, an inci- 
dent in a study of eroticism. Long ago it was hinted that 
Hawthorne was the proper outcome of Puritanism: though 
whether he was the bloom on the perfected fruit or the teeth 
set on edge by the sour, remained to be agreed upon. It was 
suspected that Poe, mysterious in all points as a person, 
would pass from the hands of the pathologists to those of 
the psychoanalysts. He has furnished mysteries enough 
already for two generations of essayists and biographers, 
not to list the romancers;—in which latter category it would 
be easy to show that most of the two former properly be- 
long. 

The fates were three, and so were Macbeth’s Weird Sis- 
ters. Scarcely less than three can have stirred the elemen- 
tal broth in that hellish cauldron where was brewed the fate 
of the strange young man, Edgar Poe. Resolve his mys- 
teries as investigators may; fix the dates, measure out his 
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drinks, reduce his opium to a paltry apothecary’s bottle of 
two ounces stupidly swallowed in Romeo-mood, sign his 
name to the waste papers of his old desks and to a “Journal 
of Julius Rodman” that he demanded pay for but never 
signed, throw off his incognitos of Henri Le Rennet, E. A. 
Perry, and KE. S. T. Grey Esgqr., publish the yellow pages 
of crumbling memories of old men who once played with 
him and old women who once coveted his attention or praise, 
—still he himself remains the mystery. And that mystery 
is revealed but little more whether covered with the dust of 
traditions or the dust of facts. 

We know little of the hereditary elements that fate mixed 
for America’s most musical of poets. A quasi-military 
grandfather of Irish parentage, a father who had the inde- 
pendence to escape from a law office to the stage but not the 
talents to succeed there: so much we know of one ingredient 
of the witches’ cauldron. Of the other, a grandmother who 
was content when her acting days were over to become the 
wife of the piano-player for the company and take the name 
of Tubbs; and a mother, certainly beautiful (we may take 
the evidence of Judge Beverley Tucker and of a poor copy 
of the original miniature of her for that), and, until her 
health failed, an actress capable of pleasing audiences in 
roles that required ability as well as charm: we may expand 
the details of these statements into a chapter, but there is 
little more than this to learn of Poe’s ancestry. 

Until recently as little could be said of what the circum- 
stances of his youth were. Prejudice, partisanship, and se- 
crecy combined to keep us from more than smelling out by 
the fumes those ingredients of the cauldron. There was left 
only what the third Sister, malignant enough, was known 
to have added; the provincialism, the toadyism, the puerility 
of American literary standards, and the snobbery and cant 
of American social life of Poe’s environment. Here was an 
explanation of a sort of some of the reactions of the literary 
genius, but none of the strange personality behind the pen. 
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II 


The publication of the letters between Edgar Poe and his 
foster father, John Allan, [““Edgar Allan Poe Letters Till 
Now Unpublished:” Lippincott] do more than anything 
known before to make clear the formative influences in Poe’s 
life from his third to his twenty-sixth year, for it was in that 
year that John Allan died, and his power for good or harm 
upon the boy whom in babyhood he had taken as his own 
did not, perhaps, wholly die with him. These letters, com- 
petently edited, with fervor yet restraint, by Mrs. Mary 
Newton Stanard, tell their own complete story of poignant 
tragedy; a human story live and tingling. burning and 
seared. The human passions like puppets thrust out their 
heads with raucous voices, dance or jerkily jump about the 
stage, and give out at the end a faint despairing cry as the 
curtain comes down to let the chief actor die decently be- 
hind stage. It is beside the point to take sides and they are 
foolish readers who say that these letters show Allan and 
Poe equally in a bad light, or that they have little impor- 
tance in the study of Poe’s life. They are of first impor- 
tance. Not because they show John Allan to have been 
sincerely narrow and insincerely a hypocrite, ignorant, dis- 
sipated, childish, and sordid: his character has been suffi- 
ciently clear from documents already familiar to students 
of Poe’s life. Nor because they show the boy Poe impetu- 
ous, headstrong, arrogant, or the young man Poe trying the 
tricks that the weakness of the older man had taught him, 
now wheedling, now blaming, now demanding, now fawn- 
ing. It is pitiful enough indeed to see genius, adopted in 
infancy by tight-fisted, canting mediocrity, begging in youth 
for what common decency should have proffered unasked; 
it is even more pitiful to see it in young manhood, busy at 
the best occupation it knows, forced by the thumbscrew of 
want to creep back, all guards down, pleading for bread 
from a man who had taught its baby lips to say “Father.” 
Yet a pretty fable may be made of the situation: nature in- 
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verted, the lark is hatched in a cuckoo’s nest; and a figure 
of speech reduces the heartache to terms of the unchangeable 
antagonisms of human nature. If this were all we could 
dismiss John Allan as a man unable to act in the manner 
of any nature except his own which was essentially that of 
a vulgarian, and young Edgar as a lad, gifted no doubt, 
highstrung and laudably ambitious, but cursed with an un- 
gracious pride, a lack of warmth of affection or gratitude, 
a certain unreliability; not altogether such a youth as would 
make a Scotch merchant, especially after he had inherited 
wealth and won social recognition, a comfortable son by 
adoption. But there remains a residue. You may like Mr. 
Allan if you like that kind of man: you may detest Edgar 
Poe if you don’t like that kind of boy: there were no doubt 
many hundred worthies in the America of the thirties who 
might almost have sat for John Allan’s portrait even to the 
point of playing the sedate libertine and talking sedate 
piety; and a few score youths as headstrong, as disappoint- 
ing to their own fathers as Poe was to his through adop- 
tion. But there was no other world-genius in just these 
circumstances. Judge the two men as we please, it is un- 
important. What is important is this: here is one factor 
that helped make Edgar Poe the twisted, contradictory, 
lonesome, self-withdrawn personality that fixed the condition 
of the expression of his marvelous genius. 

The feeling toward John Allan that these new letters 
arouse glows with the heat of the fire which twisted and dis- 
torted the sensitive soul, the delicate nature, of a great art- 
ist. It makes little difference that fate tricked him in his 
choice of babies; or whether or not he was self-approved in 
his driving penniless from his home the eighteen year old 
college boy who had exceeded his allowance: he was if you 
will the innocent dry stick, crackling to a red heat under the 
pot, but never was hellbroth more certainly brewed to work 
a witch’s will than these deeds. Wherefore John Allan is 
become big in importance: for John Allan, if we may be- 
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lieve these letters is the nearest we have to a key to Poe’s 
unhappy life. A happy Poe would never have been the 
Poe we have: what such a Poe would have produced we can- 
not guess. Certainly America would have been poor with- 
out Poe as he was and that Poe was essentially complete 
when he, sometime between 1829 and 1832, wrote the six- 
teen “Tales of the Folio Club.” Those tales were immature 
but they possessed all the essential characteristics of the 
later Poe. What Poe was when John Allan drove him 
from his Richmond house, a waif, he was in most points to 
the end. 

The recently published letters were garnered up pains- 
takingly by John Allan nearly a hundred years ago: for 
almost fifty they have been preserved unpublished by the 
present owners. That they do not present a complete se- 
ries, is obvious; that enclosures mentioned by Poe were de- 
stroyed, appears probable. In short, John Allan and his 
heirs had the opportunity for the selection and annotation 
of this exhibit before they passed from their possession. As 
printed, there are twenty-eight letters written by Poe, (all 
except one are to John Allan), one letter to Mr. Allan in 
behalf of Edgar from Mrs. Clemm, and two from John Al- 
lan to Poe. Poe’s letters begin with two from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, May and September, 1826; and the last is 
a final appeal for help in April, 1833, from Baltimore. 


III 


As all the world knows John Allan, the Scotch tobacco 
merchant, and his wife, Frances Valentine Allan, had 
adopted the less than three year old orphan in 1811. There 
was no legal adoption, which would have been an unusual 
procedure in Virginia of that day, but the child was in all 
points treated as a son of the family. There is reason to be- 
lieve that at first he was called simply Edgar Allan, and 
it was by that name that he was remembered by Mr. Brans- 
by the master of the Stoke-Newington school in England, 
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and it was for “Mass. Allan’s” expenses that he made out 
his bill. So completely had the Allans taken the young child 
to themselves that when Eliza Poe, his aunt, for the sec- 
ond time attempted to learn something about the child after 
hearing of him through an acquaintance who had seen him 
at the “Springs”, she could address her letter only to “Mrs. 
Allen of Richmond” because she did not know the “chris- 
tian name” but she called the Allans “his adopted Parents.” 
In early letters quoted by Mrs. Stanard in the new “Poe 
Letters”, Poe is referred to with evident affection as “lit- 
tle Edgar” and “little Ed.” Of Edgar at nine, John Al- 
lan says, he is “a fine boy and reads Latin pretty sharply”; 
and at ten, he “is growing wonderfully and enjoys a good 
reputation” ; and again “he is a fine boy and a good scholar.” 

In 1823, John Allan inherited a substantial fortune. This 
circumstance may or may not have changed his interest in 
the actor’s child, adopted under such different circum- 
stances. At any rate there survives a letter from John Al- 
lan to Poe’s seventeen year old brother in Baltimore dated 
November 1, 1824, which suggests, in its ungrammatically 
coarse vilification of his adopted son, the vituperations of a 
drunken man. 

Of the relations between the two from the date of this let- 
ter until the writing of the first of the letters from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, we know nothing. Each of the two let- 
ters from the University of Virginia, begins “Dear Sir” and 
closes “Yours affectionately, Edgar” or “Edgar A. Poe.” 
They are such letters as a boy might write to a father, full 
of stories of student escapade, in which, of course, he plays 
no part; and conveying thanks for material for a uniform 
and a request for a copy of Tacitus’ histery. The second 
tells of the trepidation of the students over the announce- 
ment of examinations and speaks with confidence of his 
own success. The picture is drawn by his letters of a rowdy 
group of raw youngsters and an unfinished college with the 
pillars of the Rotunda just completed in September, 1826, 
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and the books just “removed to the library”. “I have been 
studying a great deal in order to be prepared, and dare say 
I shall come off as well as the rest of them, that is if I don’t 
get frightened”. These two letters of the young seventeen 
year old first-year college student are admirable evidence 
of the relative maturity of the boy and confirm, as far as 
they may, Poe’s later statement that he redeemed in the 
latter months of the session the time he may have lost in the 
earlier. The penmanship is well formed and full of indi- 
viduality, and the language is straightforward and ex- 
pressive. 

The contrast in the next two letters is painful. ‘They are 
undated except by the days of the week, Monday and Tues- 
day. Mrs. Stanard has determined the dates as March 19 
and 20. The young boy had entered the University of Vir- 
ginia on February 14, 1826; and he remained until the end 
of the session in December when, after passing successfully 
the dreaded examinations, he had returned home, Nearly 
three months had now passed, a new session had begun and, 
if Poe’s letter is to be believed, Mr. Allan had refused to 
send him back to the University. Continually upbraiding 
him “with eating the bread of idleness,” he did not “rem- 
edy the evil by placing” him “to some business”’ but, after 
a difference of opinion, had driven him from his house. The 
desperate boy pleads for his trunk and clothes, twelve dol- 
lars to buy a ticket to Boston, and something to support 
him until he can secure work. Mrs. Stanard gives March 
24, 1827, as the date of his sailing for Boston. 


1V 


Of Poe’s movements in Boston we know two facts: he 
arranged with Calvin F. S. Thomas for the publication of 
/his little pamphlet, “Tamerlane and Other Poems”, written 
- most probably in his student days, and he enlisted on May 
26 as a private in the army under the name of E. A. Perry. 
The little volume, slight and unarresting, however much 
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promise we can find in its verses now, was still-born; the five 
copies that survive have little history, and it is even possible 
that Poe, who never referred to his first bantling, may never 
have known that it actually came from the press; though 
Griswold says Margaret Fuller reviewed some of the 
“verses” in the Tribune in 1846. Silence follows his enlist- 
ment in the army, until his letter of December, 1828, from 
Fort Moultrie, Charleston Harbour. His first letter of 
appeal, revealing that Mr. Allan himself had not known 
where he was, was followed by a second and a third, full of 
contrition, and messages of love to Mrs. Allan, mingled 
with expressions of self-confidence. Almost three months 
passed and John Allan made no motion. On February 28, 
Frances Valentine Allan died and Poe, as he reminded Mr. 
Allan in a later letter, went “home the night after the fu- 
neral.” With Mr. Allan’s aid he was discharged from the 
army on April 15 and according to his colonel was rein- 
stated by Mr. Allan into his family and favor. How John 
Allan grudgingly paid for a substitute and wrote coldly in 
aid of the boy’s application for a cadetship at West Point 
that “he is no relation to me whatever: that I have many 
whom I have taken an active interest to promote theirs’, is 
an often told story. Poe did not enter West Point until 
July 1, 1830. From May to November, 1829, his letters 
show him to have been in Baltimore. When he returned to 
Richmond is not clear but he left there apparently in May, 
1830. Meantime three circumstances had hardened more 
the heart of Mr. Allan, which had never really relented to- 
ward him. Mr. Allan was angered at his plans to publish 
a volume of poetry, suspicious of the manner in which the 
moderate sums he sent him were spent, and on May 3, 1830, 
a quarrel occurred of which Poe wrote later “you had em- 
bittered every feeling of my heart against you by abuse of 
my family and myself under your own roof—and at a time 
when you knew that my heart was almost breaking.” 

When Hatch and Dunning brought out the 1829 “Al 
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Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems” Mr. Allan was ap- 
parently at least complaisant; for Poe wrote him that they 
were “printing it and giving him two hundred and fifty 
copies”, and promised a copy by Mr. Dunning’s own hand. 

At the Academy Poe’s record was good; until another 
untoward event broke the last link between him and his 
foster father. Before leaving the Army, Poe, the young 
sergeant-major about to be free, had yielded to his greatest 
lifelong weakness and borrowed money from Sergeant 
Graves, as well as Sergeant Griffith. In answering a “dun- 
ning” letter, he tells his friend “Bully” Graves that Mr. Al- 
lan has misunderstood him in reporting him as having said 
he had sent him the money and explains “Mr. A. is not very 
often sober—which accounts for it”. Nearly a year later, 
(the debt still unpaid), Sergeant Graves sent this letter to 
Mr. Allan—and collected. On October 5, Mr. Allan had 
married again, without seeing Poe at West Point when he 
went on for the wedding to New York. After reading the 
Graves letter, he wrote to him severing all communication. 
On January 3, 1831 (misdated 1830), Poe answered his 
renunciation with an indictment that, fair or unfair, must 
have seared the older man’s eyes as he read it. 

“Did I, when an infant, solicit your charity?” is his first 
question. He contends that his grandfather was wealthy 
and resigned him as a child because of “the promises of 
adoption and liberal education which you held forth to him 
in a letter which is now in possession of my family.” “Un- 
der such circumstances, can it be said that I have no right 
to expect anything at your hands?” Forestalling Mr. Al- 
lan’s reply that he had given him an opportunity of an edu- 
cation, he answers that he would not let him return to the 
University of Virginia because bills were presented for pay- 
ment which he never wished him to pay: “it was wholly 
and entirely”, he continues “your own mistaken parsimony 
that caused all the difficulties in which I was involved while 
at Charlottesville. The expenses of the institution at the low- 
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est estimate were $350 per annum. You sent me there with 
$110. Of this $50 were to be paid immediately for board 
—$60 for attendance upon 2 professors—and you even then 
did not miss the opportunity of abusing me because I did 
not attend 3.” He refers to appeals for money and books, 
which were answered by “utmost abuse”. In this case, it 
must be apparent that there were other letters from Poe to 
Mr. Allan during his university year that were not pre- 
served. Poe does not deny dissipation and extravagance at 
the University but he excuses it on the grounds that with- 
out money he was regarded “in the light of a beggar’, was 
forced in the beginning to borrow of loan sharks in Char- 
lottesville, was thrown with bad companions and plunged 
into gambling in the hope of paying his debts, and finally he 
involved himself “irretrievably”: when “toward the close of 
the session” he was sent $100 “it was too late— to be of any 
service in extricating” him. The same difficulties of beg- 
gary threatening him at West Point, he asks for his guard- 
ian’s written permission to resign and declares if it is re- 
fused he will in ten days begin neglecting his “studies and 
duties at the institution” as the only way left open to him of 
being released from conditions which seem to him no longer 
bearable. Poe’s words are no doubt consciously the state- 
ment of his own case. Yet he was writing for Mr. Allan’s 
eyes only, there is a straightforward fervor that invites 
one’s trust, and with the elimination of such overstatements 
as that of his grandfather’s wealth, natural to a youth 
barely twenty-one, the figures and statements conform with 
a nicety to known facts. Mr. Allan accepted the letter as 
an ultimatum, endorsing upon it: “I do not think the Boy 
has one good quality. I wd. have saved him but on his own 
terms and conditions since I cannot believe a word he writes. 
His letter is the most barefaced onesided statement.” Poe 
had no doubt added to the bitterness created by the reading 
of the Graves letter by saying in this one, in reference to 
the burial of Mrs. Allan, “If she had not died while I was 
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away there would have been nothing for me to regret—your 
love I never valued—but she I believed loved me as her 
own child. You promised me to forgive all—but you. soon 
forgot your promise. You sent me to West Point like a 
beggar.” When Poe in New York, a penniless, unknown, 
ill boy, made pitiful appeal for help—‘forget what I said 
VYabout you”—Allan again ignored the letter and again en- 
tered an endorsement, written this time two years after its 
receipt, in which he calls Poe “the Blackest Heart and deep- 
~est ingratitude” and confided to fate his prophecy that “his 
Talents are of an order that can never prove a comfort to 
their possessor.” In New York Poe was able to arrange 
for the publication of “Poems, By Edgar A. Poe. Second 
Edition” with Elam Bliss; a volume which contained, in 
“TIsrafel”, “The City in the Sea”, “To Helen”, and “The 
Sleeper’, poems unequalled by anything published in 
America before, and scarcely excelled later even by Poe 
himself. 


V 


The years from 1831 to 1835, when Poe began to work 
for the Southern Literary Messenger, have been the “dark 
years” in Poe’s biography. The five letters written from 
the depths of poverty and dejection in this period carried 
Poe’s appeals for help to Richmond. The first one, October 
16, makes it sufficiently clear that the series of letters is not 
complete; it contains a sort of apology for the harshness of 
other letters: “When I look back upon the past and think 
of everything—of how much you tried to do for me—of 
your forbearance and your generosity, in spite of the most 
flagrant ingratitude on my part, I can not help thinking 
myself the greatest fool in existence.” Twice Poe turned 
to Mr. Allan, pleading for aid when in dire straits; in one 
\ ease he says that he was “arrested for debt eleven days ago”. 
This first appeal was made November 18, 1831, and fol- 
lowed up by a letter from Mrs. Clemm, his aunt, and two 
other despairing appeals from Poe himself on December 
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15 and 29. On one of these, John Allan has endorsed that 
he wrote on December 7 to John Walsh to procure his “lib- 
eration” and give him $20 besides but “neglected sending 
it on till the 12th January 1832.. Then put it in office” him- 
self. The last letter was one short note, April 12, 1833, 
ending with “For God’s sake pity me and save me, from 
destruction.” ‘There is no endorsement of Mr. Allan’s on 
this letter. It was a few months after this that John Pen- 
dleton Kennedy wrote in his diary; “I found him in Bal- 
timore in a state of starvation. I gave him clothing, free 
access to my table, and the use of a horse for exercise.” The 
Scotch merchant who three years after he became one of the 
wealthiest men in Virginia turned the eighteen-year boy 
penniless from his door died March 27,1884. Meantime 
with the encouragement and advice of Kennedy, Poe had 
turned from the writing of his poetical play “Politian” to 
other stories, of which at least sixteen had already been writ- 
ten. Through Kennedy, too, he secured in the following 
year the position with The Southern Literary Messenger, 
a stupid and struggling new magazine, which for a time put 
him squarely on his feet. In a year’s time, as we know, he 
won for the Messenger a reputation upon which it lived for 
over a quarter of a century. 


VI 


Two pieces of hearsay evidence in my hands must still 
be given. John H. Ingram, the English editor, was the 
real groundbreaker in the field of Poe biography. The ex- 
tent of his correspondence in gathering the facts of Poe’s 
life is astonishing. Ingram, however, outraged by the vir- 
ulent and mendacious attacks of Rufus W. Griswold and 
others, felt impelled to temper the facts to the shorn reputa- 
tion. Moreover he was frequently limited by the conditions 
imposed by his correspondents and by consideration for the 
sensibilities of living people. Sometimes too he is not en- 
tirely frank—a familiar fault of amateur scholars—in his 
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statements of fact. Among the unpublished letters from 
which he drew most of his material for his biography of Poe 
there are many from Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman and from 
Mrs. Houghton, the Marie Louise Shew of an earlier time. 
On March 27, 1874, Mrs. Whitman wrote: “Poe spoke of 
the first Mrs. Allan with the tenderest affection—of the see- 
ond with admiration for her beauty and an avowed feeling 
that the marriage was one of great discrepancy. Entre nous 
Mr. Allan was represented, to me, by him, as a man of a 
gross and brutal temperament though indulgent to him and 
at times profusely lavish in the matter of money :—at others 
penurious and parsimonious. Do not speak of this to any- 
one. I never heard him speak of any difficulty with the sec- 
ond Mrs. Allan.” 

In the Ingram life occurs the statement that Poe “was in 
some way related to his godfather, who had therefore every 
cause to compassionate the little orphan’s condition”. In 
what way could the Scotchman be related to the son of 
David Poe of Baltimore and his English wife? A sentence 
omitted by Professor Killis Campbell when he printed John 
Allan’s letter of 1824 to Henry Poe, Edgar’s young brother, 
but later given publicity by Mr. J. H. Whitty, also carried 
a strange suggestion. Ingram’s statement was based upon 
a letter from Mrs. Shew, the facts of which he partly gave. 
He represented Mrs. Shew as placing her diary, “so far as 
it related to Poe” at his disposal “and from it” his quota- 
tions are said to be “extracted.” Actually most of the in- 
formation Mrs. Shew gave Ingram in 1875 was from mem- 
ory. “I burned my Journal very injudiciously last sum- 
mer”, she wrote. “I found some leaves of it in a vase 
yesterday which described this letter of Mrs. Allan’s.” Her 
account of this letter, then, was made with the extracted 
pages of her diary before her and is the basis of Ingram’s 
statement of a blood relationship between Allan and Poe. 
I give it as she wrote it, except for a slight reformation of 
spelling. ‘The day before Mrs. Poe died I left to make 
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some arrangements for her comfort. She called me to her 
bedside, took a picture of her husband from under her pil- 
low, kissed it, and gave it to me. She opened her work box 
and gave me the little jewel case I mentioned to you. She 
took from her portfolio, a worn letter and showed it to her 
husband, he read it and weeping heavy tears gave it to me 
to read. It was a letter from Mr. Allan’s wife after his 
death. It expressed a desire to see him, acknowledged that 
she alone had been the cause of his adopted Father’s neg- 
lect, out of Jealousy that Mr. Poe was really a relative by 
blood to her husband. That if he would return to her at the 
end of her year of mourning, she would provide for him, 
etc.—This letter he answered in scorn to her—and she re- 
plied “You was always a gentlemen to me, always, until now 
—can you forgive a fault so humbly acknowledged?’ This 
last was pinned to the first letter and had been preserved by 
Mrs. Poe that the world might know her husband had treated 
this woman properly. She gave Mr. Poe the Portfolio, and 
he put it in his desk. She made him promise to preserve the 
letter and the few lines from another which she had saved 
from the flames, when received. This is all, that I know of 
the Allan matter, antl as I remember it, it is not fit for pub- 
lication. It is a delicate subject, as some of the Allan fam- 
ily stilllive . . .” She conjectures that Griswold “must 
have got that letter” and adds “it was a cringing crawling 
confession of meanness, in the woman.” Ascertainable facts 
render improbable the implication that may be read into this 
reference. But Mr. Allan’s paternal irregularities were 
probably known to both his wives. In the “Memoirs” pre- 
fixed to the 1917 edition of ““The Complete Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe”, Mr. J. H. Whitty states that, in a copy of Mr. 
Allan’s will in his possession, John Allan declares that he 
told Miss Patterson before she married him of “his fault”; 
and that the will itself provided for several legacies to the 
children born out of wedlock. Allan himself, in his letter 
to the seventeen year old, William Henry Leonard Poe in 
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detraction of his fifteen year old brother, had written of 
Rosalie Poe: “At least she is half Sister and God forbid 
dear Henry that we should visit upon the living the Errors 
and frailties of the dead.” If he could himself thus repeat 
such a thing, true or scandalous, to the young sons and keep 
a copy of it among his business papers, he might fear, or 
know of, gossip that, familiar with his gross nature and ir- 
regular life, read into his adoption of the child of a beau- 
tiful young actress an interest no less than natural. The 
letter to Henry Poe suggests the possible nature of John 
Allan’s “abuse of my family” on May 3, 1830, to which Poe 
referred in his letter of January 3, 1831; and a cause for a 
bitterness of feeling on Poe’s part against his foster father 
which may have been aggravated by differences growing 
out of Mr. Allan’s own delinquencies. The fear of adding 
to suspicions relating to himself may also have influenced 
Mr. Allan. It is easy to imagine under such circumstances 
that the elderly widower when he came to marry a beauti- 
ful and socially prominent young woman of strong per- 
sonality would desire to free himself utterly from all asso- 
ciation with the young man. 


Vil 


It is not the purpose of this article to fix blame or to 
judge natures save in so far as doing so brings us closer to 
the facts. Through these early years the same character- 
istics appear in Poe’s dealings with John Allan that mark 
his behaviour in later years. Direct as Poe was in his essen- 
tial nature, he uses indirections and passes vacillatingly 
from wheedling to hectoring; he is uncertain in money deal- 
ings and not always truthful. And through it all he pros- 
ecutes his literary ideals: then, as later, when in trouble, he 
published a book. 

Did fifteen years of manceuvering for a fair deal with a 
gross and variable man warp his nature or merely bring 
out its original character? Even Griswold in the bitter 
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“Ludwig” article said of him, “He seemed always to bear 
the memory of some controlling sorrow.” ‘There is no sor- 
row greater to remember than that of a sensitive, artistic 
child cudgeled by the materialism of a brutally unsympa- 
thetic parent;—all the more so when scorn and power are 
unalleviated by kinship of blood. 

Already the psycho-analytic biographers have turned 
their microscopes upon Edgar Poe. When they consider 
the fates that formed him, I commend to their attention 
John Allan. And I beg that they consider, too, his fate: 
poor fellow, he took his three-year ward on the chance of 
at least a state governor—and he drew instead an Edgar 


Allan Poe. 











CORDOBA 
By WALDO FRANK 


I 


HERE are places of earth like eyes. They have 

more than a proportionate share of the light and the 

fire. They hold, within a fragile cup of space, meas- 

ures infinitely deep, journeys very far beyond the physical 

scope of their flesh and their bone. Cordoba is an eye within 
the face of Spain. 

But Cérdoba is dead? This whirl of houses is a husk of 
splendor, a strew of ancient ash here and there speaking still 
in the remnant eloquence of an arch or a square? Cordoba is 
not dead. Its life is impalpable like that within an eye. 
Something has lived on in Cérdoba. There was vision here: 
that quickening of the nerves to the spheres of life which 
we call vision. Here was an eye that saw; and it still sees 
despite the catalepsy of the ages. Perhaps no eye that truly 
sees is ever blinded. Perhaps if within this cup of the Sier- 
ras there were today no Mosque, no nervous weave of house 
and street, Cérdoba still would be an eye; and if our eye 
were sharp enough to meet it, there would rise to us still 
the sense of its incarnate knowledge. 

But the task is easier. Cérdoba is inhabited by its sons. 
It has its streets, speaking in mellow words of facade, cera- 
mic, sculpture. And it has its Mosque. 

The Mosque is open. There is a patio asymmetrical about 
its orange trees, its palms, its fountains. The water runs 
over mosaic and tile, its cool pallor smoothes the varicolored 
stones. Women with their children stand about, filling 
their huge earth water-jars, setting them down in the shade 
of a palm to talk. A girl sings, quiet and incessant: like the 
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cool water over the stones her notes flow in counterpoint 
against the hard hot day. On the medieval Puerta del 
Perdén the Christian saints and regal arms set up their 
theme against the Moslem mass of the Mezquita. To the 
sides are colonnaded cloisters. But to the south under the 
blare of sun in the white sky is the Mosque itself. Nine- 
teen arched gates make way into its open forest of low col- 
umns standing in shade beyond the patio whose palms and 
pools gleam like a gem in the day. 

Hundreds of columns various like trees. They are all 
low: from their smooth shafts the arches of red and white 
rise agilely to the ceiling which once was an Arabic maze of 
lace-like wood, inlaid and pied. This in most part has been 
shut away by a dull roofing under whose load the arches 
seem to prance in a light grace; and all the movement of 
the columns becomes horizontal. Pillars of many marbles, 
of jasper, of porphyry, merge in this sweeping spread. 
There is no Gothic aspiration. There is a maze of delicate 
shafts with their heads arched and arabesqued, prancing in a 
cohort of lines all horizontal, all contained between a dull 
floor and a dull roof. In the heart of this battalioned whirl, 
stands the Catholic Capilla Mayor which the Cathedral 
Chapter placed there in the Sixteenth century. It is a form- 
less embryon of plateresque gilt and marble. It replaces 
sixty Arabic columns and its heavy flesh rises far higher 
than the legion of shafts about it. It is perhaps the great- 
est monument in Spain of the anesthesia of Spanish con- 
sciousness. But with the worst intentions, it has not broken 
the spirit of the Mosque. The rigid erect dance of the pil- 
lars moves toward this obtrusion, swirls before it to the 
right and left, sweeps graciously beyond into the shadows. 
Svelte and exquisite columns with their double-arched head- 
dress of red and white, with their fleet ankles and shoulders 
arabesqued—marshalled like an army—move with the un- 
dulance of earth to the Mihrab of Abderrahman and AIl- 
Hakim. The Mihrab is the cynosure of prayer. The Mih- 
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rabs of Cérdoba are gems so bright that they make a ghostly 
swirl of the columns. They stand steadfast. The individ- 
ual vibrancy of gem, of mosaic, of marbles frail like sea- 
shells, fuses into fixity. They are the goal of the sweeping 
race of the columns. 

So, within Cérdoba, stands and speaks today the Idea of 
Islam. Though the Spaniards call it a Cathedral, here 
lives still the Mesjid al-Jami, open to the fountains and 
the naranjeros, open to the skies. It is a place whose spirit 
in spreading columns suggests the horizontal swarm of Is- 
lam to the far ends of Spain. Islam speaks, and Cérdoba 
which is far more than Islam, answers. The Cordoban 
streets press and swerve to the north of the Mosque. They 
are a compact of stresses doubly held together: the Guadal- 
quivir turning back upon itself and the streets turning 
within the river hold Cérdoba; and the rim of mountains in 
whose waste heights still live the fertile prayers of hermits, 
holds it. 

Cérdoban streets are not like those of Fez or of the Kas- 
bah of Algiers or of Lisbon. Fez, within its translucent 
hills and vales, swarms upon itself like the entrails of a 
body. Algiers mounts sinister from the sea, its streets a 
blackened subterranean coil within the white sepulcher that 
strikes the sun. Old Lisbon is explosive, gyrant, tragically 
repressed in its march upward, losing the sky as it comes 
closer to it. Cérdoba is proud. Its pride is intricate as the 
Talmud, hard and abstruse as the mystic creed of the Sufi, 
and open as a page of Aristotle. This eye that is Cordoba 
is neither secret nor flinching. And its pride is not wilful. 
Cordoba is an unassertive town. Tourists will feel more in 
the chaos of Granada, in the self-adoration of Sevilla. Cor- 
doba is profound. Not by chance was Seneca the Stoic 
born here, and Averroes the Commentator, and Moses ben 
Maimun the first rationalist of the Jews, and Lucan, and 
Spain’s greatest modern poet, Luis de Géngora. Not by 
chance was this the home of the most perfect Arab Knight, 
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the quiet and strong Al-Mansur who ruled Spain and who 
decreed Sunday to be a day of rest in deference to the Chris- 
tian slaves of Islam. 


II 


Cérdoba lies within a tumult of mountains—the Sierra 
Morena; and Guadalquivir, the lazy river, circles away 
southward to the easier plains. Cordoba is a poise of moun- 
tain, river, plain. It is a kingly city within chaos; it is a mas- 
culine above a feminine land. The Christian Copts brought 
their woman worship to Sevilla whence came the first impetus 
toward the dogma of the Immaculate Conception; Don 
Juan, autoerotic and fallen angel, is of Sevilla; the gypsies 
found haven in Granada for their Black Sea spells whence 
sprang the esthetic sadism of Spain. Cérdoba forbids such 
fascinations. It is as quiet as its river, as dense as its moun- 
tains, as open and balanced as its Mosque. The streets turn 
just enough to throw shade into the patios. Donkeys and ox- 
teams splash no mud on these immaculate walls. Here a 
miracle of life overtook the death-cult and the lunge of Is- 
lam. There grew to be a kingdom of balance and of peace. 
Within a hundred years of its conquest, Islam forgot 
conquest and sought peace with Christian Europe. The 
Califate of Cérdoba became the seat of urbane monarchs who 
collected pagan and Christian songs from the Bay of Bis- 
cay, who collaborated with the Jews to bring the schools of 
Babylon northward, who founded the autonomy of sci- 
ence and of speculation seven hundred years before the re- 
canting of Galileo. The Cérdoban spirit is a subtle deflec- 
tion by reason and by will of the uppouring energies of 
man, into a horizontal balance. 

It is in the Mosque. It is in the stately confinement of 
the streets whose sumptuous palaces raise unassertive walls 
beside inns and convents and the homes of the poor. It is 
in the Juderia, the medieval quarter of the Jews, where the 
houses cluster as in reticent prayer about the transformed 
synagogues and hide patios of shade and brilliant color. It 
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is in the wider, modern streets: the camerero at your café 
suggests it, waiting on you with unservile skill and then sit- 
ting at the next table with his cigarette, like any caballero 
until another customer calls for his attention. 


, 


III 


The summer night of Cérdoba is cool as wisdom: its bal- 
ance against day is delicious like that of Seneca the Stoic, 
of Averroes the Moslem, of Maimonides the Jew, against 
the fever of life. As the sun falls and is hidden behind the 
roofs that have been placed to take it, the town wakes. Day 
is often fiery night on Cérdoba. The good folk have re- 
tired to their beds; the houses have been swathed in blinds 
and canopies to keep this white night out. Now, the awn- 
ings are drawn back from across patio and narrow streets. 
Windows open; air from the world is permitted to touch the 
shut inner courts where geese patter and women seat them- 
selves at looms, and children, dripping from their deep 
sleep-journey into the sea of self, sing and play and send 
sprays of laughter against the cooling walls. 

Cérdoba expands. The day has hardened and shrunk it. 
Now sober human streams come like a melting along its 
streets. They are dark, quiet, silent like dusk. The sound 
of their moving is not personal: it is an organic murmur and 
creaking as of the walls widening, melting. The sky is pale, 
it has the glow of convalescence. The houses, serried so 
angular in the curving streets, are discreet with their few 
lights. The central Squares are emphatic, but not blatant. 
The cafés have a preoccupation, as if they were aware of 
the hinterland of alleys obscure save for the natural gleam 
on wall and roof of the gemmed suffusion of the sky. These 
walls are lowly, the lives they shelter are humble. But with 
the evening magic, they throb and swell with tacit fervors. 
The whole of Cérdoba is quick under the glow of night with 
an extraordinary vibrance. The stone streets are flesh, wil- 
fully rigid, of a spirit possessed with the desire to dance. 
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And in the dance are darker intimations: cries, ravage, con- 
quest. But the slow streams of men and women remain the 
sole expression. Are they puritans, then, these Andalusians? 
They wear easeful masks for faces. ‘The women are clad 
in black, and their soft flesh within the shrouds seems not 
the flesh of lovers but of matrons. Even the girls, sinuous 
walking lilies, promise a snare of momentary passion: their 
will of men is not to be initiates of love, it is to become moth- 
ers. But all so easeful—the masks on the faces, the dark 
women’s weeds. ‘They have been worn so long! They are 
like the streets whose stones are mellow and whose curves 
and windings have the fatality of forest paths. If these be 
puritans, these men and women, with their heritage of war, 
privation, pioneering—they whose ancestry is Islam, the 
Cross, the promised Zion—long since has the hard fruit 
formed and ripened. They are firm and condignly whole 
within their city whose maze of streets is whole within the 
tumultuous mountains. 


IV 


This evening, Cérdoba, released from day, is going to the 
Bull-Ring. There is no moon; the bowl of the arena holds 
a dark winey night in which the stars are bubbles. The seat 
tiers are deep. Men and women clamber noisily from perch 
to perch. But the thousand voices and foot-beats are seg- 
regate and aloof within the Ring holding this wine of the 
night. Upon one side, the seats have been roped off and are 
empty. Below hang two electric lamps and cast their naked 
glare upon a stage roughly improvised with unpainted 
planks. The stage is a little tongue thrust into the arena. 

The crowd has come and paid for a good time. But it is 
self-sufficient—it is the strong-willed, resourceful crowd of 
Spain. Myriad calls and shreds of laughter, play of hand 
and foot weave about the Ring, agglutinate; the groups of 
clamor thicken and grow wider; the entire Ring is joined 
in the enterprise of shouting, shuffling, clapping. No Span- 
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iards individually blacken the tiers, but this one sudden 
rough-hewn Spain. . . . It has many means for making 
itself live. Boys scurry over the laps of matrons: men sing 
falling cadences to girls: babies shout. ‘The aguero with an 
earth-jar large as himself, the vendor of pastas and of 
Arabic sweetmeats, weave through the mass. But still the 
Bowl holds its uncanny silence; holds the night like wine. 
On the stage step forth two figures: the lamps sharpen 
and deform them. A man, stout and short, clad in black 
broadcloth with a wide purple sash and linen that is green in 
the electric glare: he carries a guitar. A woman, slender 
and tall; her black manton is like a subtle fur over the angu- 
lar brightness of her breast and shoulders. She wears a 
large sombrero ancho as black as the eyes in her white face. 
They stand within the winey night, within the crowd’s 
clamor. The man takes a chair: the woman remains sheer 
and isolate beside him. The man’s hands brush the strings 
of his guitar. The woman’s mouth opens, and her breast 
rises in measure. Under the woven racket of the crowd, 
she sings, he plays, unheard—under the silent night. . . . 
A note, hard like silver, high and sharp like an arrow, 
rises above the clamor and is heard. Far up, it tremors 
surrounded by the stars. It falls. And as it falls, reaching 
the clamorous crowd, it links itself upon the vast confusion. 
The rough-hewn mass of men and women fall along with 
the note; are drawn by it down to the naked stage, down to 
the red mouth of the singing woman. The crowd is trans- 
figured. The woman’s voice fades into rest, within an utter 
silence. 
The hand of the guitarist is not lean: yet his fingers make 
a murmur like a breeze upon the strings: clear in the silence 
is the music’s breathing. The music has conquered: it is the 
night’s silence speaking, the night’s quiet moving. The 
woman’s body stands rigid, her heels beat a tattoo of subtle 
restraining: her voice is confident and exultant. 
Flamenco—the Andalusian voice. The clamor of the 
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crowd has become this passionate silence. It and the night 
are an ear and eye, close to a slight woman singing and 
dancing flamenco. 

Her fringed shaw] scarce flutters on the harsh black skirt. 
Her arms are crossed on her breast: they rise in plastic 
measure above her rigid head. At her side sits a fellow 
wearing a straw hat and strumming liquid cadences with 
pudgy fingers. 

A burden heavy with ages of flesh, bright with ages of 
dream. Plaint of spirit, rush of blood miraculously woven. 
A body in dance, rigid as a column; a voice in song, light 
and swift as a bird. Many Orients are here. In the form, 
a slender mystic draughtsmanship—Byzantine; a clamor 
of soul, a submissiveness of body with all its sweetness and 
its joys merged in the ecstacy of an ideal—Jewish; an in- 
tensive thrust, lean, fierce, hunting—Arab. Yet all these 
elements are not flamenco. Rising like revelation from 
the Cordoban Plaza, flamenco is Andalusia: these many 
lyric and tragic wills made one, made into a drama that is 
Spain. 

The woman’s body scarcely moves. Even as she circles 
the stage, her arms slowly rising and falling, her heels in 
periodic showers of sharp strokes, it is as if she did not move: 
rather the stage, rather the Ring and the crowd stir than this 
plastic fixity of dance. All this sea of torment and of pas- 
sion, all this sky of vision, ruthlessly impressed in a thin hard 
body stirless. 

The dance cadence is vertebral. There is a time counter- 
point of two adverse factors: a rising lilt, a falling plaint. 
And they are broken, fused into a skeletal arabesque, the 
backbone of Spanish music, to catch in the soul and to be- 
wilder it. Within this integration live and are woven the 
voices of Spain’s world. Most deeply perhaps, the Jew: a 
sensual mysticism, a flash of the conflict between a homely 
passion and a cosmic fate, languor for love and ease, will to 
pain and power which rises to a parabolic line more Arabic 
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than Jewish. And a fine-drawn slender cadence, a hunger 
of this music to transcend its scale, that is Byzantine, that 
bespeaks the Syria and Egypt of Porphyry and Plotinus, 
But even here, a savage stress more Arab than neo-platonist, 
The form of the music is Spain. The elements of this art 
do not suffice to make it great. It is greatly moving because 
the moving parts become articulate not progressively, not 
in unimpeded moments, but in their restraint, in their de- 
feat—in the triumph of the artist’s will upon them. | 

This woman is not a genius. Spain’s genius speaks 
through her. This dark light flame of song is the heritage 
of her people. Tonight in the streets and taverns of a hun- 
dred towns, Spain is dancing, Spain is singing—unaware. 
The passion does not depart: the woman’s body holds it, 
and we are moved not by the passion but by the unmoved 
victory of breast and arm fiercely at grips with passion. 
This cadence is a plaint of agony. It does not bend her, it 
does not break her face. We are moved by no pathos: but 
by the high head, by the arms crushing the breast, by the 
torrent of heel-notes riveting down her triumph over pathos. 
The mouth sings notes of languorous desire: but the breast 
is hard, the hips thrust angularly. Sudden the song flares 
like a banner from her mouth; fades to a shred of synagogic 
chant. But the body is circling in a crisp gaiety, the fingers 
are clipping like castanets (absent ever in flamenco), the 
eyes are smiling, the knees dip in a play of courteous be- 
stowal. Vision, passion, song, the essential experience of 
many bloods and creeds are here dominioned and formed by 
a Spanish will into a Spanish art. 

At the other end of Cordoba, the luminous night moves 
among the columns of the open Mosque: with arched head 
and heel of arabesque they dance their mystery—a forest of 
wilful motion under the will-less stars. This woman with 
her black broad hat and her tiny red-heeled slippers is 4 
flamenco shaft: rigid, too, and stone-like, and a-dance. The 
dance of the Arab columns is horizontal: it is an easeful 
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flowing with the earth. Her dance, which is a dance of 
Spain, is deeper and is higher. It is more intricate and it 
is tragic. ‘There is terror in its lean restraint. So calm, it 
touches Hell: so still, it touches God. 
V 

Cordoba was great before Mohammed. In the Ninth 
Century it ruled over Spain. It was the heart of Arab cul- 
ture and of Jewish culture, even as it had been of Spanish 
Roman culture. In the Twelfth Century, it dimmed—and 
dimmed forever. ‘The fanatical Almohades who possessed 
indeed the initial virtues of Islam—intolerance, violence, 
motion—could do no more than conquer Cordoba. Their 
exile of Maimonides was symbol of all their act. Cdordoba 
dimmed, because the spirit which Cérdoba had become was 
exiled from it and driven far and wide. But the spirit lives, 
because it has a form. Cordoba builds restraint about pas- 
sion; reason it builds to be the body of vision. It is a fusion 
of the warring worlds of Spain: a balance in tragic con- 
templation of all life’s tragic parts. 














THE CONQUEST OF DEATH 
By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


I 


HERE are three questions which every religion 

must answer in order to live: (1) What brought us 

here? (2) Why are we here? (3) Where do we go 

from here? And of these, the last one is the more important 
by far to all but a very few. 

Thanks to modern science, our beginnings are becoming 
telescoped into the past, and as the chain of life lengthens, 
that first question is pushed farther and farther back in time 
and space. The second is more or less implied in the other 
two. But the third one remains unchanged and unmoved 

a stark, staring, inexorable point of interrogation. 

No discovery hitherto made has managed to abate by one 
whit the abruptness or definiteness of our ending. Many 
tempting surmises and alluring claims to certainty are of- 
fered us, but not one of them remains undisputed. Death 
still is the gate at which reason stops, baffled and dismayed, 
to leave whatever faith we possess to guide us beyond it. 

Toward that gate our gaze is directed more frequently 
and more anxiously than we generally realize. The day’s 
toil and the night’s play appear to engross our minds totally. 
Yet so little is needed . . . the swerving of a car, some 
message concerning a friend, a quick inner pain . . . to 
tear the momentary veil of preoccupation and reveal the 
skeleton never missing at our feasts. 

My own contacts with death have been comparatively 
slight. Dear ones have died for me as for others, but in 
every case under circumstances that softened the sense of 
loss. The supreme sorrow of seeing some one dearer than 
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my own existence cruelly snatched out of my arms has been 
spared me. Once, while still in the clutches of a fever that 
had brought me within a hair’s breadth of death, I heard 
another patient die by degrees behind a white screen raised 
only a few feet from my own bed. I listened with morbidly 
sharpened attention to every sound by which that invisible 
struggle was registered, and I actually heard the so-called 
death rattle. On my own state of mind that incident had 
no depressing or frightening effect whatsoever. I have 
known acute fear of pain, of mental suffering, of distress 
and failure, but never of death itself . . . not even in 
three or four situations when its immanence seemed quite 
possible. And while the thought of a continuation at the 
end of my present existence has stirred me intellectually, 
the idea that death might mean the total extinction of my 
identity has never aroused in me any serious resentment or 
regret. Other men and women feel like me in this respect, 
I know. But I know also that they are of the minority, 
while the great majority, particularly in our western world, 
look forward to the death sentence suspended over every 
human being with a shrinking, bordering on despair, that 
calls for relief in any way, at any price. 

It is here religion steps in with its promises of a larger 
and better life beyond, and its display of a knowledge said 
to transcend and supersede anything rooted in mere human 
reason. Unlike science, religion never hesitates or doubts. 
Where science ventures a theory hedged in by a thousand 
ifs, religion utters one sweeping assertion, and hurls at who- 
ever dares to question it a threat of something worse than 
death. 

There was a time when man’s fear combined with his ig- 
norance to make the voice of religion supremely decisive. 
Faith was strong enough then to make man believe in spite 
of his reason, and the dread figure with its hollow eye sock- 
ets took on new flesh more beautiful than any that ever 
clothed human bones on this earth. Yet man cried at the 
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biers of his loved ones as if the parting were eternal, and to- 
ward his own exit he looked at the best with a resignation 
little worthy of the heaven bespoken on the other side the 
grave. 

In those days the universe was small by comparison and 
governed by one Omnipotent and Omniscient Will. To-day 
it is infinitely large, and Law reigns impersonally and im- 
mutably where autocratic caprice used to hold sway. But 
in growing beyond all imaginable bounds, the universe seems 
mysteriously to have lost its former capacity for housing the 
ever multiplying hosts of departed spirits. This immense 
expanse, that reaches thousands of light-years beyond the 
gravitational confines of our own sun, has no place left 
over for either heaven or hell. These were stopping places, 
arranged for eternity, and of such points the new kinetic 
universe is irascibly impatient. 

Orthodox religion still reiterates the ancient promises and 
assertions. Orthodox believers still proclaim their faith in 
bodily resurrection. Tradition and habit are forces not 
easily discountenanced. And ignorance still stalks the 
earth like a titan of old, with fear as his progeny and page. 
Yet I cannot but wonder how many men and women in 
these Christian lands of ours have preserved a genuine faith 
in the kind of beyond that held the overwhelming majority 
of our forefathers with unquestioning conviction. Hypoc- 
risy in such matters has become so firmly established that 
even the bravest hesitate to tell the truth. The old taboos 
still have power, though the creeds they were meant to guard 
may long be dead. 

As I see it, that third and final question is to-day more 
imperative and more disturbing than ever. The answer fur- 
nished by orthodox Christianity gets little but lip credence 
even from those openly professing a belief in its validity. 
Liberal Christianity has scrapped the heaven-and-hell part 
of it, but maintains the existence of a hereafter of some 
kind, thus leaving the perennial query more wide-open than 
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ever. To say that we go “somewhere” is like saying noth- 
ing at all. 

The body has been sacrificed once for all. Whatever 
faith in survival still exists has no hope for anything but the 
disembodied soul. Mediumistic as well as religious “reve- 
lations” now administer to this hope, and for some time to 
come they may captivate the unthinking mass or the emo- 
tionally unbalanced few. While it seems probable that a 
Christian Spiritualism may prove the next phase of our 
general religious development, the Spiritualists themselves 
have caught the fever of scientific thinking and strive for 
proofs that can be measured and weighed. In the contin- 
ued absence of these, the new faith must dwindle sooner or 
later. And if, after all, they should be forthcoming, that 
would spell a finish of death as a doorway to the supernat- 
ural, and automatically raise the question of a farther re- 
moved beyond. 

This dilemma threatens Christianity as a religion with 
bankruptcy, thus producing a situation which, I fear, may 
involve our entire western civilization. For, on one hand, 
Christianity has become more than a religion . . . an 
integral part of our racial mentality as well as a basis of ac- 
tion and attitude shared by vast human groups having lit- 
tle if anything else in common. And, on the other hand, I 
doubt whether any race can live and thrive and grow with- 
out carrying in its heart an answer to the ever recurring 
question that can stand the scrutiny of reason and yet not 
wholly disappoint certain instinctive cravings common to 
all mankind. 

Similar apprehensions are felt by many people holding 
opinions like mine, and by many more to whom these are 
anathema. It lies undoubtedly at the bottom of numerous 
strange phenomena now disturbing our country. The tend- 
ency of the mass at such junctures is to turn back 
to apply once more, in still stronger doses, the remedies al- 
ready proved impotent. But life, as far as we know, never 
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retraces the route once covered. And notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary, it is the observing, studying, 
thinking, growing minority that determines the progress of 
a race in the long run. Dayton may hope to stop the sun in 
its course, but only because Dayton itself has stopped with- 
out being aware of it. Therefore, the old faith is doomed un- 
less amended and adjusted so as to meet the needs of minds 
bent on reaching out toward new and wider spiritual 
horizons. 

The idea of individual immortality for everybody is only 
about two thousand years old. Before that time it was re- 
served for heroes and rulers, who were deified to save them 
from the common lot. Some sort of survival after death 
was imagined at times, but it was either vague and shadowy, 
as among the Greeks, or, as in the old Norse mind, it lasted 
only with the lifetime of the gods that had decreed it . . . 
gods that themselves had to perish in a world-consuming 
Ragnarok. Mostly, as with the Jews, the only immortality 
contemplated as possible was tribal or racial. 

With the crop of religions out of Asia Minor that ulti- 
mately crystallized into Christianity, modern individualism 
appeared on the scene . . . a recognition of the single 
human being as having existence, past, present, and future, 
apart from the group or state to which he belonged. As al- 
ways when a radically new idea leaps forth, this one pushed 
at once to the utmost conceivable extreme. So complete 
was the new demand for a separate identity that it extended 
from time into eternity. On that apocalyptic dream man- 
kind has lived two thousand years, at first in fervent, buoy- 
ant confidence, and then with increasing misgivings and 
scepticism. It is that dream we are now striving to modify 
in keeping with our modern knowledge without bringing 
down the whole ethical and spiritual structure of which it 
has so long formed an essential support. 

“Life is death,” said Claude Bernard, the great physi- 
ologist who inspired Zola. Death is the one indisputable 
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fact of life as conceived through our senses and analyzed by 
our reason. It is an inescapable part of destinies so diver- 
gent as those of a cuttlefish and a genius. It marks the limit 
of man’s achievement, and as long as it retains its character 
of his worst enemy, there must be bitterness in all human 
living. For a while Christianity seemed to have conquered 
the unconquerable. ‘To renounce that conquest as wholly 
chimerical means a wrench severe enough to shake our racial 
existence to its foundations. 


II 


There are two ways of conquering death. One is mate- 
rial and direct. The other is spiritual and indirect. And, 
of course, to earthbound spirits like ours, the former way is 
the only real one. To abolish death as a physical fact, that 
would be victory indeed for a creature of such brief dura- 
tion that stars frozen or shattered long before his birth may 
be shedding their light on him when he is no longer capa- 
ble of perceiving it. Poets and thinkers of all ages have 
fancied such a conquest, and modern science has begun to 
dream of making it come true in some measure at least. But 
prolongation of life on earth, even when carried to a Shav- 
ian extent, falls far short of immortality, and we know be- 
sides that it cannot be won for us who are living to-day. 
And it is our own hearts, still beating with the fullness of 
our limited existence, that ache for some sort of escape 
from the utter oblivion that holds its humiliating menace 
over our bowed heads. 

Remains then the other way, the spiritual and indirect, of 
which so many great religions have offered us forms that we 
can no longer accept. To the fanatic Mohammedan, the 
enraged Norseman, the drugged Druse, or the self-hypno- 
tized Christian martyr, dying gloriously for faith or fame 
in sure expectation of a paradise suited to their ideas of en- 
joyment, death must have seemed far less intimidating than 
tomen who hope for nothing out of it but peace. The Budd- 
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hist, to be sure, tries to cheat us into longing for the inevita- 
ble by making life seem undesirable. But the very sugges- 
tion of such a view is incompatible with our western men- 
tality. Not only has life its bright moments that make it 
worth living at times, but it is a fact even at its worst, and 
to seek escape from any one of its implications by a mere 
denial has to us the quality of a nightmare rather than a 
dream. Reincarnation, which the Buddhist cherishes in 
company with the Brahmanist and the Theosophist, must 
be held a punishment rather than a promise . . . a series 
of, in all respects but one, isolated stations on the road to 
Nirvana, and not a form of immortality in our sense. 
More reasonable seems the Chinese and Japanese idea of 
a survival in and through the love of one’s children and more 
remote offspring. It takes on a new aspect in the light of 
our recent understanding of heredity. There is, no doubt, 
a partial continuation of identity through successive gen- 
erations. Our muscles and nerves and cells carry memories 
of impressions received far back in the line of descent. But 
of such memories our brains have no records, and so the 
chain seems broken to that part of our consciousness which 
is most peculiarly our own. Nor have all people children, 
and too often, especially in our occidental regions, there is 
a tension between parent and offspring that seems to sunder 
rather than unite. Furthermore, ancestor worship, which 
is the consequence, tends to social stagnation, and so we 
face death unassuaged in preference to an antidote so costly. 
There is, however, a valuable hint in all those oriental 
faiths, Christianity included. The racial wisdom buried in 
them suggests, not only as an evasion, but as a deep truth, 
that the manner in which we regard a certain fact may 
change its very nature in relation to ourselves. Even now 
there exists among us one form of belief based on this truth 
a belief in what we, in our magniloquent human 
way, call the “immortality” of achievement. With or with- 
out warrant, many of us are building a compensatory il- 
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lusion on the hope that our works may outlive our bodies 
by some years or centuries. Obstructed and opposed as we 
are by forces stronger than ourselves, we cannot live with- 
out illusions. That they age and pass away like ourselves 
need not worry us so long as new ones appear and we 
do not let them turn into delusions, competing in mastery 
with the outside forces they were created to hold at bay. 
Along this line must be sought the only immediately availa- 
ble amelioration of our fears and regrets, I am sure. The 
difficulty lies in our increased comprehension of what actu- 
ally happens in and around ourselves. We are no longer 
quite so gullible as we used to be. 

To the men of old, faith came easily because its degree of 
rationality concerned them but little. We have advanced 
in this respect, and, as usual, we have had to sacrifice some- 
thing in payment for our gains. Primitive man lived in a 
constant confusion of fact and fancy, of imagination and 
intellect, and from this confusion he drew both terror and 
consolation. We realize often only too well the field in 
which our consciousness happens to be operating at any 
given moment. Faith, now as ever, goes beyond reason, 
but if it break too sharply from the course indicated by the 
latter, a conflict ensues in which faith sooner or later must 
suffer defeat. No other explanation is needed for the fail- 
ure of the Christian doctrine regarding a life hereafter. 
The picture it gives us of such a life no longer squares with 
our rational conception of the universe, and so the picture 
is discarded because it has ceased to convince. Faith along 
that particular line has had the ground taken from under 
its feet, and with its intellectual premises gone, sinks into an 
outlived myth like many others that now repose, properly 
labeled, in our historical collections of antiquated mental 
costumery. 

To recover its lost prestige, faith must start over again 
from the new point of vantage attained by our reasons. It 
must build up a new picture of beyond-life fraught with 
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sufficient probability to leave our greater scepticism slum- 
bering. This picture must spring naturally and gracefully 
out of what we know, or think we know, about the char- 
acter, methods, and aims of the power back of all life. It 
must, so to speak, be in tune with the rhythm of universal 
being as we sense it in these days of ever more startling 
macrocosmic and microcosmic discoveries. The hymning 
hosts of the old heaven have no more place than the soul- 
hunting demons of yore in a new world full of wireless mes- 
sages and invisible rays. Work is the only form of worship 
recognized by a Supreme Power that is part and cause and 
guiding principle of the ever renewed miracle we call life. 

Frontal attacks on death may then be disregarded for the 
present as dealing too much in futures . . . though, of 
course, all dreams of conquest along that line have in them 
a certain element of possible truth. Physical life as it ex- 
ists may be prolonged by ten or a thousand years, and it 
may also be rendered fuller and more serene, so that we 
approach its bourne at last with a longing for rest like that 
felt toward the end of an overly long day. A new race may 
leap into being with a span of life so extended that by com- 
parison with us they will appear immortal. Men may de- 
velop a consciousness so intense and inclusive that it carries 
some or all of them past the moment of physical dissolution 
into a form of existence hardly more improbable to us than 
communication by radio was to our grandfathers. Finally, 
such a survival may exist to-day, and may have existed ever 
since the race assumed manhood. 

Of absolute denial there can be no talk where all evidence 
must remain circumstantial on the negative as well as on 
the positive side. But, I must repeat, all these promising 
possibilities linger as yet within the realm of speculation. 
To proclaim any one of them a certainty would be to pre- 
sume beyond the limits set for faith by our reasons as pres- 
ently developed and equipped. Certainty is just what man 
wants, however. Christianity could give it as long as its 
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tenets did not clash with man’s aggregate store of knowl- 
edge and insight. We of to-day, gainers in one sense and 
losers in another, must find a new certainty equally satis- 
factory to our greater understanding of life and its ways 

a certainty amounting to a conviction that enables us 
to look ahead with equanimity to our own departures and to 
witness the closing of loved eyes without a sense of utter and 
arbitrarily inflicted loss. 

What we need for that purpose, I believe, is not only a 
new outlook upon death, but upon life itself and our own re- 
lations to it. In the past, whether talking of God, Fate, or 
Nature, our view always implied a certain antagonism, a 
struggle between contending and more or less hostile forces. 
On one side stood we, pitifully small or tragically great, and 
on the other whatever ruled the universe, be it a brute force, 
an impersonal spirit, or a supernatural personality. The 
temporary setting, a part of our own puny identity, was 
the one momentous fact that overshadowed and belittled all 
the rest of an immeasurable universal existence. Life was 
bounded by our personal being to such an extent that our 
philosophies even cast a doubt on its reality apart from our 
own hemmed and hampered stabs at comprehension. 

That sort of megalomania still survives, though chiefly in 
an inverted form, and at its fable-ridden threshold must be 
laid much of the pessimism that sears the soul of to-day’s 
humanity. We have learned of our relative littleness with- 
out also learning in a new way of our relative greatness. 
Because we cannot be the hubs of a midget world, we choose 
to be nothing at all in an infinite universe. Death, always a 
terror, has acquired a new sting from the increased restric- 
tions on our own selves. That state of mind must cease, or 
mankind, haunted as Tolstoy was through a lifetime by the 
spectre of the inevitable, will lose its mind and plunge back 
into the chaos out of which it rose to become life’s highest 
known point of realized consciousness. Instead we must 
return into the bosom of the life that never ceases, of the life 
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that is seen and felt everywhere, as parts and partners of 
it in a new, more intimate, and more real sense. On the 
basis of such a reunion with the true source of our existence, 
our reasons and imaginations must combine to produce a 
picture of survival not through our own works only, but 
through what, in concert with life in its entirety, we help to 
achieve of progress that can never more be lost. ‘Thus, and 
thus only, can we hope to find a cure for that ever haunting 
dread, not some time in a future indefinitely. distant, or in 
some foreign, far-off point of space, but here and now. 

It is this view on life, on death, on ourselves, which the 
most far-sighted and broad-minded leaders of modern sci- 
ence are trying to formulate to-day. It is for the purpose 
of making its general acceptance possible that they are turn- 
ing all they have of new light on old dreams and fables and 
superstitions. They are no iconoclasts except in so far as 
the vanguards of every rising faith have always been forced 
to use their hammers against the idols of the passing one. 
They are no materialists except in so far as they hold mat- 
ter inseparable from spirit, and spirit from matter. They 
are no pagans except in so far as they hold it a question of 
only relative importance whether we grovel before one man- 
modelled god or many. They are no atheists except in so far 
as they believe in their right and duty to expose any divin- 
ity with palpable feet of clay. 

What will this new faith be . . . this new picture of 
life and death and life beyond that may give man back his 
ebbing courage and a joy of living raised above mere anes- 
thetic pleasure hunting? 

It is still shaping, and for that reason hard to express. 
But this much we seem to know about it already . . . 
that it will not place death between life and God, or between 
matter and spirit, but between the seed and the flower, be- 
tween autumnal decay and vernal resurrection, as the twin 
brother and foremost helper of a life growing ever more 
perfect, ever more harmoniously conscious of itself. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


PH@BUS, OR THE FUTURE OF PROPHECY 


Quo Vadimus? Some Glimpses of the Future. By E. E. 
Fournier d’Albe, D. Sc., F. Inst. P. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


Hephestus, or the Soul of the Machine. By E. E. Four- 
nier d’Albe. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension of Mankind. By 
Garet Garrett. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By E. S. P. Haynes. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. By R. W. Wil- 
son, M.B., Ch.B. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for Poetry? By R. C. 
Trevelyan. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. By Vernon Lee, 
Litt.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


Thrasymachus, or the Future of Morals. By C. E. M. 
Joad. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


T is clear that we stand at the threshold of a new era. 
| world has never suffered from a dearth of sooth- 

sayers, but the vaticinations of our modern magi find 
ears more than usually attentive. The interest in the past 
which the thirteenth century displayed made way in the 
nineteenth for science, with its absorption in the present; 
and this in turn is now giving place to a world in which only 
the future will offer problems worthy the attention of seri- 
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ous scholars. The merely up-to-date is hopelessly démodé, 
Hence my title. 

When the first members of Dutton’s “Today and Tomor- 
row” Series appeared, the choice of titles appeared pecu- 
liarly happy. I now see why. I knew all about Dedalus 
and Icarus, and my vanity was pleasantly titillated by this 
consciousness of a Sound Classical Culture. This illusion 
has been sadly dispelled by some of the later arrivals. [ 
was driven to Bulfinch, and I see now that the apparently 
long list of titles already published is but a tiny fraction of 
the possible number. There is of course some advantage 
in these ancient names in that the members of the series are 
marked off clearly from the general run of books, just as 
one can tell a White Star liner from a Cunarder by the 
name. The disadvantage is that it is hard to remember 
which is which. This perhaps from a publisher’s stand- 
point is unimportant. He would just as soon sell a copy 
of Jason, or the Future of Diplomacy as of Phzton, or the 
Future of the Automobile. If in doubt, buy both. It is 
really rather a pity that the series includes a few titles which 
break all the rules. Surely it must be possible to find a 
classical equivalent for “Wireless Possibilities” or “The 
Conquest of Cancer.” 

It was hardly to be expected that the newcomers should 
all reach the high level of ““Dedalus” and “Icarus”. This 
partly because of a difference in the interest of the individ- 
ual subjects, but also in part because of the manner in which 
the author conceives his task. At one extreme we see him 
attempting to cover too much ground; at the other, we find 
him limiting himself strictly to possibilities, which are al- 
ways rather prosaic. ‘The most successful members of the 
series are those in which the author sets himself a fairly lim- 
ited subject, but within that limit gives his imagination free 
rein. After all, our interest in these future worlds is not 
measured by our belief or disbelief, it is an interest in the 
various men whom they attract or frighten. 
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To begin with a horrible example. In “Quo Vadimus” 
Dr. Fournier d’Albe attempts the impossible. He has no 
subject except the Future with a very large capital F'. The 
description on the jacket tells us that “Interesting sections 
deal with Transport and Communication, Privacy, Cloth- 
ing, Children and their Breeding, Education, Labour and 
Work, Government, etc.” All this, including the et cetera, 
within the compass of ninety-one small pages. He passes 
easily from household hints on the proper teaching of his- 
tory to children to a solution of the labor question, or a cas- 
ual glimpse into society in the year 2,000,000. And he is 
withal so cheery, so sure of human progress as to depress the 
most buoyant reader. In “Hephestus” he shows to better 
advantage because he sticks to a text, but even here his 
cheerfulness passes the limits of good breeding. Still if 
one has not read “Quo Vadimus,” he may find “Hephzstus” 
fairly enjoyable. It is a sort of rhapsody in which the 
writer foresees an almost indefinite extension of machinery 
and glories in the prospect. The treatment is not untouched 
with imagination; the idea of a machine as a creature to 
whom man gives a soul, though not new, is creditably 
handled. And I confess to some sympathy with the au- 
thor’s enthusiasm; like him I can “heartily sympathize with 
the child who adores a locomotive engine.” But what are 
we to think of a grown man who can write, “If we are not 
happier than our ancestors, the fault lies in ourselves, in our 
ingratitude and lack of imagination”? The nearest paral- 
lel to this is in Stevenson: 


The child that is not clean and neat, 
With lots of toys and things to eat, 
He is a naughty child, I’m sure— 
Or else his dear papa is poor. 


The publishers tell us that “Ouroboros” should be read 
along with “Hephestus”. This is good advice though the 
sequence is rather hard upon “Hephestus”. Mr. Garet 
Garrett’s mind bites like acid through that surface over 
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which our mechanical and industrial optimist slides so easily, 
In “Ouroboros” we find again a volume worthy of a place 
beside “Dedalus’”’; indeed I am not sure that it is not to be 
ranked first among all of this series that I have read. Cer- 
tainly he carries conviction in greater measure than any of 
the others. He handles his theme sanely and with pene- 
tration. In a delightful first chapter he describes “the quest 
since Adam,” a quest for a world free from toil: 

Until four hundred years ago the Europeans believed 
that somewhere in the world was a fabulous land whose in- 
habitants lived as in dreams, eating and drinking from 
golden vessels, wearing priceless jewels like common beads, 
sated with ease and luxury. King, courts, astronomers, and 
navigators believed this. The vulgar fancy was for a place 
such as Cockaigne of the medieval ballads where all features 
of the landscape were good to eat or drink and nobody ever 
was obliged to work. In quest of this mythical region the 
pioneer feats of circumnavigation were performed. 


The earth was explored. It was found to be round and 
full of labor. This, of course, was a terrible disappointment. 


And then began the scientific era and man’s discovery 
that he could make machines work for him. The growth of 
our modern industrial civilization is sketched with masterly 
strokes, but unlike the author of “Hephestus” Mr. Garrett 
sees only too clearly the frustration of the desire which called 
machines into being—the multiplication of hungry mouths 
instead of the reduction of physical effort. Comfort grew 
and man’s material possessions grew but this growth de- 
pended on his ability to sell the products of his machine to 
the less fortunate tillers of the soil. Today the agricultural 
peoples of the earth are disappearing; all the nations which 
formerly contributed the food supply of the world are em- 
barking on a career of manufacturing and before long must 
face the prospect of having to live by taking in one another's 
washing, like Mr. Andrew Lang’s inhabitants of the Scilly 
Islands. “God created man upright, but he hath sought 
out many inventions.” He has made a world in which he 
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cannot live without machines, but they have escaped from 
his control and he faces the question of how to live with 
them. To this problem Mr. Garrett offers us no easy opti- 
mistic solution. Man will learn of course as he has learned 
in the past, not by taking advice but by passing through the 
fire. “Ouroboros” is bitter brew but it is a tonic bitterness 
in which we may draw hope from the simple fact that man 
can at least look honestly on his handiwork. 

“Lycurgus” is disappointing. Doubtless Mr. Haynes 
knows the law, but this knowledge shackles his imagination. 
What I should like to see is a picture of a lawyer’s Utopia. 
Surely some of them must have Utopias. Not Mr. Haynes; 
he keeps his feet firmly planted on the ground of fact, and 
gives a sober realistic account of such topics as the speciali- 
zation of courts, or probable changes in divorce laws. We 
in America moreover are so deluged with legislation that the 
changes which the Englishman regards as far-reaching seem 
a little tame. It only goes to show that in spite of Mr. 
Haynes’ prefatory emphasis on the thesis that lawyers are 
fundamentally progressive, his own book belies this conten- 
tion. No doubt they wish to progress, but they lack that ex- 
uberant fertility of imagination which is displayed here by 
legislators, church conventions, and prohibitionists. Do not 
misunderstand me; my criticism is not of lawyers as such 
but of their qualifications as prophets, a business in which 
to be wrong is a venial offense, to be prosaic the worst of 
crimes. 

After law, medicine. Why Dr. Wilson pre-empted the 
title which belongs to the yet unborn work on the future of 
sculpture is hard to see, but let that pass. “Pygmalion” 
suffers from a more serious fault, it is an exposition of a 
pet theory. So far as I know, this theory has not received 
a special name. Stated briefly (perhaps too briefly) it as- 
serts that “symptoms are signs not of reaction to disease, 
but of altered reaction to life, occasioned by the presence of 
disease—a very different matter.” The author’s exposition 
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of this thesis is interesting, but not convincing. Thus he 
cites a case in which severe gastric symptoms, which defied 
diagnosis, were finally relieved by an oculist who prescribed 
proper glasses. But by suitably selecting one’s cases any 
doctrine can be proved. Moreover, Dr. Wilson’s doctrine 
seems to take a step backward, in that disease is considered 
as something superadded to life, instead of as life under al- 
tered conditions. It is hard to believe that any doctor since 
Hippocrates, and certainly since John Hunter, has not been 
aware that symptoms have more than local significance. 
The history of medicine is full of warnings however of the 
danger of erecting one principle into a complete philosophy 
of practice. 

But there is another point in which “Pygmalion” shows 
an inadequate grasp of reality, a point upon which a lay- 
man has more right to criticize. His doctrine may after all 
be right, but when he draws a picture of the doctor of the 
future supernaturally wise—‘a humanist, a man with the 
widest possible knowledge of human nature, and the deep- 
est possible understanding of human motives ... a 
cultured man, ripe in intellectual attainments, but not lack- 
ing in emotional sympathy, a lover of the arts as well as a 
student of the sciences,”’—one naturally asks whence will 
arise this new breed in numbers sufficient for man’s needs? 
Whatever tools the doctor of the future may have at his dis- 
posal, of one thing we may be sure. The average doctor will 
be an average educated man, and Sydenhams, Hunters, and 
Oslers will still be as rare and God-given as they have al- 
ways been. 

“'Thamyris,” like ““Lycurgus,” suffers from being too nar- 
rowly conceived. Mr. Trevelyan’s discussion starts with an 
interesting account of the progression (or degeneration) of 
poetry from the songs or chants of early times down through 
the various forms of spoken verse to the latest kind of vers 
libre which seems written for the eye alone. But here Mr. 
Trevelyan makes it clear that he at least thinks we are in a 
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blind alley. “. . . poets themselves, when, as they often 
do, they write more for the eye and for the mind than for 
the ear, are not writing literature at all, let alone poetry.” 
Here we have the reason for the interrogative form of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s subtitle. “Alas, poor Yorick”. This elegiac 
mood, however, is unbecoming a true prophet. All that Mr. 
Trevelyan is willing to call poetry, or even literature, must 
be cast in some ancient form revamped. It is the bottle that 
makes the wine. Now I hold no brief for the innovators. 
A good portion of their work is to me meaningless, but I 
insist first that the prophet should hold such a brief, and 
second, that change of form is only an incident in the history 
of poetry. 
“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right!” 


Any growing thing will from time to time burst through 
our definitions. ‘The only formula I can find which is inclu- 
sive enough would define poetry as the art of meaning more 
than is said. Whether this meaning is conveyed by audi- 
ble sounds, or whether our poets “pipe to the spirit ditties 
of no tone” is unimportant. Our present generation is, in 
the slang of the psychologists, eye-minded and must be 
reached by a form of expression in which a visible aura 
takes the place of overtones. And yet there are signs of a 
return to the older state of things which should afford a 
gleam of hope even to Mr. Trevelyan. The phonograph 
and the radio are literally opening the ears of the multitude. 
Anyone who has been fortunate enough to hear Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay must realize that his poems should never have been 
entrusted to dumb type, but instead recorded on the phono- 
graph. If some tradition of the future should tell of a 
Homer of the twentieth century he would be represented as 
deaf, not blind, but mayhap the twenty-first will see a re- 
turn to old ways. 

Vernon Lee is the pen name of Miss Violet Paget, well 
known as a writer on esthetics. “Proteus” purports to deal 
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with the future of Intelligence, but the author is quite ex- 
plicit in saying that she does not mean by Intelligence what 
one usually means. Unfortunately she is not equally defi- 
nite as to what she does mean. After trying to follow her 
for some pages and to build up an idea as to what Intelli- 
gence is from a series of statements as to what it is not, the 
reader is beginning to think that the title at least is suitably 
chosen when he is again thrown down. “But here again I 
must forestall another wrong identification likely to jump 
into the reader’s mind: to wit, of Proteus with Intelligence. 
On the contrary: Proteus, multiform and ever-elusive, rep- 
resents that which Intelligence (lighter equipped than spe- 
cialized Intellect for such rapid hunts) can sometimes catch 
sight of and, for however brief a contact, sometimes even 
clutch. Proteus, in my mythology, is the mysterious whole 
which we know must exist, but know not how to describe: 
Reality.” 

But this appears to be a distinction without a difference, 
for clearly it takes a Proteus to catch a Proteus, and, I fear, 
still another to catch the catcher. We are told moreover 
that this Intelligence is a modern thing. The Greeks knew 
it not. “The people of the past, superior though they may 
have been in genius, wit, humour, and even wisdom, would 
have struck us as decidedly stupid.” I must confess, after 
reading “Proteus,” to feeling more at home among these 
stupid folk than among the Intelligent. Some other reader 
may fare better, but “Proteus” is destined to a place in my 
library alongside its more famous predecessor. I mean 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” 

To finish the meal with a bonne bouche, I have saved 
“'Thrasymachus” to the last. After all, morals are our first 
concern. The question most frequently asked of the prophet 
is “what is the world coming to?” and it is always prompted 
by the sight of some human shortcoming. Mr. Joad’s book 
is among the very best of the series. Many will doubtless 
find it repellant; surgical operations are pleasant to witness 
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only after one is used to them, and the skill of the operator 
is not appreciated by those who grow queasy at the sight of 
blood. Mr. Joad wields his knife with uncanny skill. He 
lays bare, sometimes at a single stroke, all those unpleasant 
viscera which we know are inside us but which really nice 
people do not like to talk or think about. For example: 
“Thus we have the majestic impartiality of the modern law, 
which forbids rich and poor alike to sleep in doorways.” By 
morals Mr. Joad means not a standard of positive personal 
ethics, but that code of prohibitions which we attempt to en- 
force on others, which, as he makes clear, is generally framed 
so as to cause the least possible inconvenience to the en- 
forcer. ‘The passage dealing with the part played by the 
old gives a good idea of his point of view: 


A mistake which all societies have made is to entrust the 
management of their affairs to the old. Old men are nat- 
urally more vindictive, bad-tempered, malevolent, and nar- 
row-minded than young ones. ‘They are easily provoked to 
disapproval, and dislike more things than they like. Hav- 
ing for the most part lived their own lives, they have noth- 
ing left to do but to interfere in the lives of others. They 
form the governments, misrepresent the people whom they 
oppress, preach to the people whom they exploit, and teach 
the people whom they deceive. They mete out rewards and 
punishments, sentence criminals to death, direct businesses, 
make laws which they have no temptation to disobey and 
wars in which they do not propose to fight. 


And the future? Some of those who read Mr. Joad’s 
forecast will perhaps conclude that according to him morals 
have no future but only a past. He foresees indeed an in- 
crease in the attempt to regulate personal conduct, both by 
legislation and by social ostracism, but he thinks this at- 
tempt foredoomed to failure, particularly in the sphere of 
sex morality because of woman’s growing economic inde- 
pendence and the spread of birth-control. Moral penalties 
will cease to be effective when the physical penalty is re- 
moved, because as society is at present constituted, the stand- 
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ard which the strong seek to impose is essentially hypo- 
critical, a standard imposed on the found-out by the not- 
found-out. 

The reader will be reminded at times of Samuel Butler, 
but Mr. Joad differs from Samuel Butler, for he is not fun- 
damentally cynical. He is a surgeon, not a torturer, and 
at the end of the operation he applies the dressings: 


In a new and positive morality in which men can believe 
lies the hope of the world; yet such a morality cannot come 
without a revival of religion. Religion and religion alone 
gives the driving force which impels men to change things, 
and until a religious attitude to the world again becomes 
part of man’s common heritage, all the apparent changes in 
morality, of which different ages and countries are the wit- 
nesses will fail to disguise the fundamental fact that there is 
no morality to change. 


CarRoLt Mason Sparrow 


ENCHANTMENT 


Howard Pyle: A Chronicle. By Charles D. Abbott. With 
an Introduction by N. C. Wyeth and Many Illustra- 
tions from Howard Pyle’s Works. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $5.00. 


The Knave of Hearts. By Louise Saunders. With Pic- 
tures by Maxfield Parrish. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $10.00. 


N a letter to William Dean Howells, Howard Pyle re- 
marks that “we hope shortly to have that greatest of all 
blessings befall us 





to give another life to this dear, 


beautiful old world.” “This dear, beautiful old world”! 
As I look back upon the pleasure that Howard Pyle’s pic- 
tures have always given me, and as—in the light of this new 
“Chronicle’—the man himself now stands more fully re- 
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yealed than before, it seems to me that a better phrase could 
hardly be found, to indicate his essential attitude towards 
life and towards his art. It is good to know that the color 
which spread itself so generously over the pages of Harper's 
Magazine through the opening decade of the century, and 
which made so many books a veritable feast for the eye of 
youth, was thus a reflection of something in the soul of its 
creator. And it may be that here was the source of the en- 
thusiasm that enabled Pyle so whole-heartedly to enter into 
the spirit of his various undertakings that he became, quite 
unmistakably, one of the Good Enchanters of men. 

This is not, of course, the only attitude that may lead a 
man to be an artist: it is not even the only attitude con- 
ducive to the evoking of enchantment. If it were, there 
could be few artists indeed; for not to many of Nature’s 
spoiled and tortured children is given such peacefulness of 
spirit as belonged to Pyle. There is absolutely no indica- 
tion in Mr. Abbott’s book that his subject can ever have 
known the nervous irritability, the divine impatience, the 
alternate raptures and despairs that most of us have come 
to feel inseparable from the “artistic temperament.” Not 
even when Pyle discusses intelligently the sad condition of 
American art, when he enters, with full self-abnegation, into 
large plans for its betterment, does his own serenity seem 
in the least disturbed. This is not without its disadvan- 
tages, so far as the biographer is concerned: it makes the 
first part of the book—with its entire absence of spiritual 
struggle on the part of the young artist—almost unpleas- 
antly placid. Later on, the impression of smugness disap- 
pears, and you get instead the not so common spectacle of 
a soul at peace. Perhaps, in the final analysis, it is the 
peace that rests on faith. Consider here this astonishing 
statement of maturity: “I have found that whatever re- 
mains of turgid doubts yet lingered in my mind are now 


clean gone, never, I believe, to return, and only the truth is 
left as light as day.” 
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I am confident that this temper of Pyle’s reacted upon his 
work, though just how the influence operated it would be 
hazardous to say. Had he been different, perhaps deeper 
—had he penetrated farther into the House of Pain, had he 
looked more steadily into the terrible cesspools in man’s 
heart, perhaps there might have been less romantic loveliness 
and more such strong pictures as he actually did for How- 
ells’s bitter “Stops for Various Quills’. And, on the other 
hand, he might, in such a contingency, have turned to art as 
a refuge, an avenue of escape, thus producing even gayer, 
brighter things than he did. The theory that human misery 
is the final source of all artistic expression has perhaps as 
much of truth about it as any other, for if we could live with 
entire satisfaction in the actual world that we inhabit, why 
should we seek to create and escape into another, which, 
even at its best, must be wholly imaginary? Stevenson’s is 
surely not the only case in which thwarted ambition has 
builded for itself a lovely, glittering House of Cards: Stev- 
enson becomes rather a type of blighted humanity, trium- 
phant because it can dream! A strange theory, this—to 
connect with Howard Pyle! If I refer to it here—where it 
seems quite inapplicable—it is not merely to reveal its short- 
comings, but much rather because I believe no single theory 
can take fully into account the many tangled mysteries of 
human expression in art. 

One thing at least is clear about Pyle—that though his 
temper and his surety were of the mystic, rather than of the 
artist, this led to no unlovely dogmatism on his part, no 
lack of sympathetic divining of the tempers and the capa- 
bilities of others. If Mr. N. C. Wyeth’s really touching and 
admirable introduction to the present volume does nothing 
more than bear testimony to this, it will still be abundantly 
justified. In a season when Wyeth’s pictures for two books 
—“The Deerslayer” and “The Oregon Trail”—have given 
fresh but unneeded proof that a generous measure of his 
beloved teacher’s gift for enchantment has descended to 
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him, it is fitting that he should speak as he does of Pyle’s 
“commanding spirit of earnestness and of love that made 
his leadership distinctive, and which has perpetuated in the 
hearts of all his pupils a deep affection akin to that which 
one holds towards his own parents.” It is no conventional 
introduction that Mr. Wyeth has written: it is a really beau- 
tiful and earnest tribute, and it shows him almost as grace- 
ful with the pen as he is with the brush. 

I am not, of course, attempting to enroll Pyle in the first 
rank of the world’s enchanters. This would be to claim 
for him a place among the world’s greatest artists. For 
great art, in its last analysis, is nothing but witchery, and 
the greatest artists are supreme enchanters. As for the 
craftsmen who know not magic, let their merits be what they 
may. The histories are crowded with their names, but their 
works stand gathering dust, every one. For the differences 
between Shakespeare and Dryden, between Cervantes and 
Pope, are not differences in form and technique, solely or 
even mainly: they are fundamentally differences in quality 
of soul. The critical attitude may serve us in estimating the 
second-rate, but in the face of really great creations, crit- 
icism is helpless, and the wisest—as well as the most re- 
spectful—attitude is one of open-mouthed gratitude and 
wonder. No man has ever really criticized the “Divine 
Comedy”, for no man has ever really understood it, as it lay 
in all its pristine beauty in the mind of Dante. Not even 
Shakespeare could have done so with entire satisfaction, and 
in that case, who would criticize “King Lear’? These are 
humanity’s sacred books, and it would seem wholly irrele- 
vant to refer to them in this connection, save that the nature 
of artistic inspiration is, fundamentally, everywhere the 
same, and it is not only to the supremely great that the gift 
of enchantment is given. Not so long ago, such a poet as 
Longfellow seemed to have a good deal of it, and one always 
remembers Bliss Perry’s description of the detractors of 
Longfellow, as young men of over-developed minds and un- 
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der-developed hearts. And what has criticism ever done, 
what can it ever do, to lessen the vogue of Dickens? You 
may prove his psychology false, his understanding shallow, 
his plots mere fabrications of the veriest melodrama, but the 
lovers of “Copperfield”, and those who are under the spell 
that enchanted Scrooge will only shake their heads at you 
and read smilingly on. Who would not gladly give all the 
musical criticism ever written for another overture to “Pin- 
afore”? Pyle understood well how such things can happen. 

Two other attractive qualities of Pyle’s—manifested by 
Mr. Abbott—are his patriotism and the courage of his de- 
votion to his art: the eagerness with which he always claimed 
for his genius the conditions under which it could make it- 
self felt with the greatest hope of success. By his patriotism 
I do not mean his fondness for flag-raising and his tendency 
to design posters for the Republican National Committee— 
these things might have been spared. I refer rather to the 
energy with which he devoted himself to the task of re-cre- 
ating our National past, the eagerness with which he labored 
that every detail should be just right. “I have lived so long 
in our American past that it is like a certain part of my 
life.” His ideals—in art and in literature—may be esti- 
mated from his reaction to James Branch Cabell: 


I do not think it right for me to spend so great a part of 
my time in manufacturing drawings for magazine stories 
which I cannot regard as having any really solid or perma- 
nent literary value. Mr. Cabell’s stories, for instance, are 
very clever . . . but they are neither exactly true to 
history nor exactly fanciful, and whilst I have made the 
very best illustrations for them which I am capable of mak- 
ing, I feel that they are not true to medieval life, and that 
they lack a really permanent value. 


Pyle’s courage in dealing with the authors whose work he 
illustrated may best be understood by reference to his cor- 
respondence with Woodrow Wilson, when he was doing the 
pictures for Wilson’s “George Washington”. In reply to 
Pyle’s questioning certain of his facts, Wilson wrote: “I can 
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say with all sincerity that the more you test my details the 
more I shall like it. I am not in the least sensitive on that 
point.” This shows even more about Wilson than it does 
about Pyle, and it is particularly welcome now, when so 
many are telling us that the great Virginian never could 
bear to be corrected about anything. 

The “Chronicle” of Pyle is handsomely made and well il- 
lustrated. The choice of certain of the illustrations might 
be questioned, however. With so much of Howard Pyle 
still uncollected, there is small reason for reprinting here ma- 
terial already included in accessible books, especially in the 
recently published and widely distributed “Book of Pirates” 
and “Book of the American Spirit”. Other shortcomings 
are the total absence of indices and bibliographies. A com- 
plete bibliography was not to be expected: the one published 
in 1921, by the Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, is 
almost as long as the “Chronicle” itself. But a bare list of 
independent publications might surely have been offered. 

Maxfield Parrish’s illustrations for the delicate re-telling 
of the story of “The Knave of Hearts”, now offered dra- 
matically by Miss Louise Saunders—(it appears that he 
was not, after all, a thief)—reveal Howard Pyle’s influ- 
ence, just as surely as does the work of Wyeth. And if 
possible there is even more enchantment in them. His ¢a- 
pacity for depicting action, Pyle did not hand on to Par- 
rish: all the latter’s best works are pictures of still life. But 
even after the worst has been said of Maxfield Parrish: 
his defective sense of proportion, his frequent failure to 
join limbs properly, his great tendency to repeat his designs 
and his situations—there is still much for which we are in 
his debt. The chasteness of his imagination, the delicacy of 
his fancy, his unfailing skill in color work, his positively 
glorious lighting effects, the sweet humanity that pervades 
all his work—such gifts must not be too thanklessly re- 
ceived. Even his commercial art has carried beauty into 
corners where otherwise it could hardly have gone. “The 
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Knave of Hearts” is one of the most gorgeous picture- 
books ever produced in America. The size of the page— 
twelve inches by fifteen—gave Mr. Parrish a fine oppor- 
tunity, and the reproductions are excellent, far more beau- 
tiful than very many that Pyle ever saw of his own work, 
and a happy contrast to the reproductions of the Parrish 
pictures for “The Arabian Nights.” Those plates have 
been so long in use and are now so worn that their continued 
employment is an insult to Mr. Parrish and a disgrace to his 
publishers. The end sheets in the new book, each a double 
page, are devoted to a new—and far more beautiful—em- 
ployment of the general design used in the artist’s popular 
“Daybreak.” What does it matter whether such things are 
great art? If they can light us with their colors and touch 
us with their sweetness, what more have we a right to ask? 
For a little while they may lend enchantment to the strange, 
fascinating tragedy of human days. 


EpwarD WaAGENKNECHT 


REINTRODUCING STEVENSON 
The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. South Seas Edi- 


tion. 32 volumes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Each volume, 90 cents. The complete set, $28.80. 


GENERATION has passed since Robert Louis 
A sec died in far-away Samoa, a generation that 

has seen many political and literary changes and 
more than one revolution. Of the great Victorians of his 
day only Thomas Hardy remains, the apostle of a mild pes- 
simism which was alien to his younger contemporary. If 
we should ask why Stevenson is more alive today in men’s 
affections than Hardy, the answer might well be found in 
the younger man’s temperamental optimism, though he was 
something of a sick man most of his short life of forty-four 
years. His popularitv has never waned, has grown, indeed, 
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while the whirligig of time has been having its revenges on 
the older man who has also lived apart, through a lifetime, 
from his fellow-Britishers, not in bodily presence, to be sure, 
but much in spirit. Stevenson’s sense of kinship and fel- 
lowship with his native land was never dulled by interven- 
ing oceans; he was always the human Scotsman redeemed 
by a touch of Gallic gaiety and his freedom from the sombre 
fatalism of his Calvinistic forbears. Much has been written 
of his invalidism, his courage, his boyish buoyancy of spirit. 
Well, he doubtless had all these, but his universal appeal 
must be attributed rather to his cheerfulness, his sanity, his 
charm of person and style, his essentially romantic nature, 
and not least to his skill in preachment. This is a rare and 
somewhat contradictory combination of qualities which even 
Charles Lamb less markedly illustrated. 

This new and enlarged collection of Stevenson’s works, 
the South Seas edition in thirty-two handy volumes, is only 
another evidence, and a most attractive one, of the lively 
interest in Robert Louis Stevenson the man, his doings, his 
sayings, his friendly relationships, and his so-called philoso- 
phy of life, physical and metaphysical. Here have been in- 
cluded a number of hitherto unpublished poems, a few more 
letters, prefaces by his wife and above all, the personal remi- 
niscences by Stevenson’s stepson, Lloyd Osbourne, which 
have appeared during the last few years in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine. ‘These introductions to the various volumes consti- 
tute a charming chronicle of intimate portraits of Steven- 
son from the age of twenty-six to his death which, in the 
mellowing light of memory, his American stepson and lit- 
erary associate has lovingly drawn thirty years after his 
companion of more than fifteen years was laid to rest by 
Samoan chiefs on Vea Mountain. Whether this new edi- 
tion of Stevenson shall prove to be a definitive one remains 
to be seen; one may venture to guess, in the light of recent 
biographies, reminiscences, and “clarifications”, such as 
Steuart’s, Miss Masson’s, and Hellman’s, that more Stev- 
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ensoniana are yet to come; the whole truth has apparently 
not been revealed. It is safe to say, however, that contem- 
porary readers of Stevenson, whose tribe shows no sign of 
diminution, will find in these thirty-two little books all that 
is essential to a thorough enjoyment and an adequate ap- 
praisal of this friendly and vital soul who long ago attained 
to literary canonization. For the relatively few who are 
mainly interested in biographical clinics the introductory 
matter may not be entirely satisfying; the best advice to 
such, although trite, is to evaluate Robert Louis Stevenson 
through the medium of his own art. 

Stevenson’s art is an open book wherein may be read the 
superiority complexes of his own life. Few authors have 
been more autobiographical. His essays are largely per- 
sonalized experiences, conversational illuminations on his 
own preferences in companionship and manners, at college, 
in the bohemian circles of Edinburgh and of France, on 
shipboard, on the American plains, in San Francisco, at 
health resorts, and in his south-sea island home. The varied 
stuff of life was what interested him, depicted with humor, 
wisdom, always with tolerance, usually without cynicism, 
and often with gentle satire, except when he scented injus- 
tice. Then in righteous indignation he flamed with a fire of 
drastic invectives. He had in him the traits of several na- 
tionalities—British, French, American—and his interests 
ranged from princes to beggars, from saints to pirates, from 
the pipes of Pan to family prayers, from Villon to John 
Knox. Recall Henley’s famous sonnet-portraiture of his 
friend as “buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist”, with an 
admixture of Antony, Ariel, Hamlet, and the shorter cate- 
chist. One does not need to read far in the poems and es- 
says of Robert Louis Stevenson to verify this characteriza- 
tion, which is still further confirmed through familiarity 
with his stories of dual. personality, vagabondage, and the 
romance of adventure, in which the spirit of playfulness is 
steadied by ethical ballast and etherealized by a finer ideal- 
ism. 
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There may be a “Stevenson myth’, but the humanizing 
of Saint Louis, who wrote “Aes Triplex” and “Pulvis et 
Umbra” while fighting the dragon of disease, will hardly 
lessen the devotion of the multitude who judge an author 
by what he wrote and not by what he did in his gay youth. 
And this is as it should be. Repressed in his early years by 
too rigid an application of the stern creed of the Covenant- 
ers, this romantic young Scotsman rebelled and trod for a 
while the primrose path of dalliance until the larger life sub- 
dued him and kept him sage and respectable somewhere in 
the midland zone between Cavalier and Puritan. It is in 
this region that he lives in the reminiscences of his stepson, 
who neither deifies nor degrades him. These pictures of him 
tone in with those which Robert Louis Stevenson uncon- 
sciously presents of himself in his own stories. Prefaces can 
do little more than give the occasion and the setting; the 
fiction or the sketch or the essay is, at its best, a criticism of 
life by interpretation; but bits of appreciative comment by 
an intimate eye-witness furnish the most dependable form 
of spiritual biography. 

In the last analysis is it not Stevenson’s healthy tone com- 
bined with an atmosphere of adventure that makes him per- 
ennially good reading for so many people, young and old? 
“He cared nothing for risk or danger and went into it with 
an appalling unconcern”, says Lloyd Osbourne, in his ac- 
count of Stevenson at forty-three. “Of all things he hated 
most were anxious efforts to guard his health”. The in- 
valid threw out of the window, with the reckless impulse of 
youth, the mattress put between him and the hard boards. 
No soft coddling for this Scottish exile in Southern seas! 
Work, or rather a capacity for work, he held, as did Car- 
lyle, to be a large part of genius. “I am not a man of any 
unusual talent,” he said to his stepson the last year of his 
life; “I started out with very moderate abilities; my suc- 
cess has been due to my really remarkable industry—to de- 
veloping what I had in me to the extreme limit. 
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What genius I had was for work!” ‘This is no explanation 
of genius, of course; it was what he had in him that was the 
genius—a sense for discovery, a zest for adventure, the gift 
for translating life’s little ironies and even its grotesqueries 
into humanized and beautiful forms. The “sedulous ape” 
achieved originality, the “pattern of an idler” toiled terri- 
bly. Sensitive to the criticism of his own family, he threw 
the first “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” into the fire and did 
it all over; the “lost novel”, objected to by his wife presum- 
ably because it dealt with certain indiscretions of his youth, 
went up in flame and was never rewritten; he revised and 
rewrote repeatedly, and he longed for praise with the avid- 
ity of a child. The man who wrote “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses” and “Treasure Island” had in him much of “the 
childlike in the larger mind.” 

Stevenson once said that we don’t live for the necessities 
of life; what we live for are its superfluities. This was his 
opinion as he reviewed his own career, with what his step- 
son regards as a premonition of the end. There are many 
who think that literature is one of the superfluities of life. 
Stevenson spent all of his for this superfluity, then; but it 
got for him the necessities, it made him independent, it made 
him one of a trinity he called Scotland’s “three Robbies”— 
Robbie Burns, Robbie Ferguson, and Robbie Stevenson— 
these three, but the greatest of these, if a man’s greatness is 
to be measured by richness and variety of experience and 
the artistic transmuting of it, is Robbie Stevenson. 


JOHN CALVIN METCALF. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN FOLK-SONGS 


The Negro and His Songs. By Howard W. Odom, Ph.D., 
and Guy B. Johnson, A.M. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $3.00. 


Dawn Boy. Blackfoot and Navajo Songs. By Eda Lou 
Walton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


The Traditional Ballad and Its South Carolina Survivals. 
By Reed Smith. Columbia: Bulletin of the University 
of South Carolina. 


MERICA may be proud to have nurtured within its 
boundaries three such lusty folk of song:—the 
Anglo-Saxon, whose contribution is the authentic 

racial inheritance of a plurality of Americans; the Negro, 
whose songs, half African, half American, are the authentic 
expression of the black minority of America; and the au- 
tochthonous Indian, whose songs belong to the American 
soil. 

Another state is heard from as the publication of tradi- 
tional ballad material proceeds apace. South Carolina con- 
tributes eleven ballads of British origin to the American 
total of eighty-seven survivals thus far reported. This ma- 
terial with its valuable introductory essay summarizing the 
general subject of balladry is worthy of a form more per- 
manent than a university bulletin. 

The impulse back of “The Negro and His Songs”—“to 
portray objectively the song life of the Negro” and to pre- 
sent his songs “‘as materials for the objective study of race 
problems”—is a worthy one; but one is inclined to question 
whether the authors have altogether succeeded in achieving 
their dual aim. There is an abundance of new song mate- 
rial; the words of typical religious, social and work songs 
are presented just as the present-day Negro sings them. 
There is also a wealth of Negro folk-lore to be gleaned in- 
termittently from page to page. The general reader will 
find much information about the Negro’s singing, rather 
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pleasantly to be acquired. Yet one feels that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the book. It is at once 
too popular to delve into sociology, too scholarly to descend 
to song. 

By the nature of its subject, by its purpose avowed and 
implied, and by its very title, “The Negro and His Songs” 
is an appeal to two classes of readers, the social student of 
Negro problems and the lover of Negro songs. By one or 
both of these the work must ultimately be judged, and it 
is doubtful if it will be found satisfactory to either. The 
sociologist will be appalled by the number of song-texts 
printed for their own sake, without interpretation, disap- 
pointed at the absence of adequate generalization from the 
material, chagrined at the exclusion of “a great mass of 
material because of its vulgar and indecent character.” If 
his conclusions are to be true, they must be based upon all 
the facts, and some facts are withheld from him. The lover 
of Negro songs, in like manner, will regret the absence of 
the older and more beautiful spirituals; he will resent the 
excess of minute analysis and descriptive comment; most of 
all, he will bewail the fact that not a single melody is given. 
With the tunes omitted, he finds not songs, only song-words. 
Could not an appendix have been spared to a few airs? In- 
deed, are not the melodies more typically Negro than the 
words? If there is sociology in the words of a song, is there 
none in its music? ‘The lover of Negro songs will pass 
lightly over this volume and find solace in works of a dif- 
ferent and more congenial sort, in Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Twenty-four Negro Melodies” or in the more recent Swan 
and Abbot’s “Eight Negro Songs from Bedford County, 
Virginia.” Here there is purity of aim, song naked and un- 
ashamed, song unmarred by sociology. Even the sociolog- 
ist might, to his own gain, nave dealt more justly with song. 

One is far from suggesting that this study of typical 
Negro songs in the South is altogether valueless. But its 
chief value consists in its contribution not to social science 
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and not to song, but to the somewhat indeterminate realm 
of folk-lore. 

What the sociologist has done to the songs of the Negro, 
the anthropologist has been known to do for the songs of 
the Indian. The Blackfoot and Navajo tribes are fortunate 
in having as their interpreter one who is not an ologist of 
any sort, but an artist and a poet. Any reviewer would be 
willing to read even a volume of sociology undiluted by song 
to have as his reward so much poetic beauty. “Dawn Boy” 
is the very fifth essence of poetry. If these songs owe much 
to Miss Walton’s “re-creation”, their essential beauty is 
still unmistakably Indian. “Waking Song” gives a clue 
to the title: 


Seatter your dawn pollen, 
Dawn Boy, 

For tonight 

In your hoary age 

You will have only 

Twilight pollen 

To spread forth upon the earth. 


Turning from a Negro “spiritual” to a Navajo ceremonial 
song is like turning from a primitive Greek bacchanal to the 
austere poetry of Marcus Aurelius. When the “Oxford 
Books of English Mystical Verse” is revised it will have to 
include some of these exquisite songs. Many of them sug- 
gest William Blake and would do honor to the pages of 
“Songs of Innocence and Experience:” 


Come on the trail of song, 
Leaving no footprints there, 
Over the rainbow bridge 
Down the mountain stair. 


Come on the trail of song, 
Gods of the Navajo, 

Out of the sky-land 

And the five worlds below. 
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The mysticism of the Navajo is balanced by the earthly 
joyousness of the Blackfoot songs: 


I see 

Yellow buffalo, 

I smell 

The dust they blow 

With nostrils red 

Up from the powdered trail. 
Fail me not now, 

Good bow, 

Good arrow, go! 


There are others perhaps more typically Indian, equally 
fresh and simple. For sheer poetic beauty the “poor In- 
dian”, thus rendered by Miss Walton, triumphs over his 
folk-song competitors and contributes a strain refreshingly 
exotic heard above the humdrum chorus of modern verse. 


ArTHUR Kyte Davis, Jr. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY EN BLOC 


George Washington. In Love and Otherwise. By Eugene 
E. Prussing. Chicago: Pascal Covici. $5.00. 


President Witherspoon. A Biography. By Varnum Lans- 
ing Collins. In 2 volumes. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. $7.50. 


Aaron Burr. By Samuel H. Wandell and Meade Minne- 
gerode. In 2 volumes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $10.00. 


The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield. By Theo- 
dore Clark Smith. In 2 volumes. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $12.00. 

The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun. By William M. Meigs. 
In 2 volumes. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. (Al- 
bert Hafner). 
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The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By William E. Barton. In 
2 volumes. Indianapolis: ‘The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$10.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. The Prairie Years. Dr. Carl Sand- 
burg. In 2 volumes. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. $10.00. 


N the writing of history and biography, autobiography 
|= memoirs, a new spirit is abroad. The partisan his- 

tory, the acknowledged brief for a country, a cause or 
a people, is giving place to the non-partisan, balanced ap- 
praisal of movements and events. The old chronicle of wars 
and campaigns, the dreary catalogue of families and celeb- 
rities, has suffered demotion in favor of studies vertebrate 
in economics and sociology, setting forth the less spectacu- 
lar but more homely and pedestrian features of the life of 
the people as a whole. 

The new biography reveals features peculiarly novel and 
individual. It is often little more than a vignette; but so 
rich in color, so close in the weave, as to permit dispensing 
with elaborate documents and even with chronological or- 
der. About it often hovers the spirit of irony; the muse of 
irreverence, tricksy jade, is ever in the offing. Psychography 
—the art of soul-revelation—is the favorite term; and for- 
tunate is the subject who comes through unscarred. 

In the United States, despite the inspiriting example of 
our Bradfords, Minnegerodes and Werners, we have not as 
yet succeeded in producing a Maurois, a Strachey or a Gue- 
dalla. Indeed, with the steadily growing interest in biogra- 
phy, noticeable over the past two decades, the impulse with 
us is directed rather toward the elaborate, the comprehen- 
sive, the would-be definitive. The examples of Beveridge’s 
“John Marshall,” in four massy tomes, of Page’s letters in 
three—notable as these works are—register a tendency to- 
ward a reversion to the leisurely, sprawling, life-and-times 
biographies of an earlier epoch. 

Of the volumes of biography here under review—cover 
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ing a group of political figures, Washington, Witherspoon, 
Burr, Calhoun, Lincoln and Garfield—only the first ex- 
hibits the influence of the new school of psychographies. 
Washington—in love and otherwise: thus Mr. Prussing 
blithely sets the key of his composition. Here are essays: 
In Love; The Engineer; The Captain of Industry; and 
Personally. The volume is a striking illustration of the un- 
contested fact that the “real” Washington—the man him- 
self—as yet remains buried beneath mountains of piled-up 
fact. Mr. Prussing draws aside the veil; and deftly shows 
us Washington in a few strikingly characteristic features of 
his nature. The opening essay is slight, the chief value be- 
ing the publication of a few notes and letters of Washing- 
ton, hitherto inaccessible. Nor does the second study af- 
ford more than a clear picture, simple enough in outline, of 
Washington as engineer. The chapters dealing with Wash- 
ington as captain of industry are admirable; the author has 
flung far and wide the drag-net of research, even to the 
Bank of England; and the result is a genuine addition to 
our knowledge of important business transactions in which 
Washington was intimately concerned. Slight but not 
without charm is the chapter on personal traits, although it 
helps us not at all to break the coating of the plaster-of- 
paris figure so familiar to us in outline, so remote and 
strange in any sense of vital reality. We are assured that 
on three historical occasions Washington used violent lan- 
guage; and the author mistakingly sets down what Wash- 
ington is “said to have said” to Lee at Monmouth. 

Mr. Collins’ study of President Witherspoon is a triumph 
of biographical thoroughness in face of the depressing hand- 
icap of a dull subject. Far from dull is the book, which ex- 
hibits the most meticulous and painstaking research, the 
care-free balancing of evidence on many moot points, a no- 
ticeable conscientiousness in the handling of materials. For 
all the magic of Witherspoon’s influence, the love of liberty 
and the passion for independence he inspired in so many 
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pupils and acquaintances, his devoted and permanent work 
in building the Princeton foundation, he somehow doesn’t 
“get over to us big”. This is a biography for students of 
the American Revolution, of Princeton College, and of the 
Presbyterian Church, rather than for the “general reader” 
who is looking for “pep” and wants to be “sold” on the dili- 
gent, patriotic, devoted, canny old Scot. It has all the 
marks of a definitive study: future biographies of Wither- 
spoon are superfluous, and can only be made on the struc- 
ture erected so devotedly and so thoroughly by Mr. Collins. 

In striking contrast to the Witherspoon life, careful, 
scholarly and intensely serious, stands the dramatic, mov- 
ing, almost journalistic story of Aaron Burr, the success- 
ful product of joint authorship. The historical student will 
deplore the absence of foot-notes; the average reader will 
rejoice thereat exceeding much. ‘The materials have been 
collected and collated by Mr. Wandell, who doubtless is a 
final authority on the facts of Burr’s career. But no doubt 
the actual drafting of the story is the work of the sprightly, 
irreverent, but at times eloguent Mr. Minnegerode. The 
sympathies of the authors are strongly engaged in Burr’s 
favor; and the best light is put on the three crucial episodes 
in his career: the contest for the Presidency; the duel with 
Hamilton; and the questionable hazard of near fortunes in 
the Southwest. But the authors have distorted nothing, 
glozed over nothing: the documents and the evidence sup- 
port the view so dexterously put forward here. ‘The de- 
bacle, with the facilis descensus of the last phase, 1808-1836, 
makes very unpleasant, even painful, reading. Yet the in- 
terest in Burr’s extraordinary personality never flags: we 
hang with tense interest upon his every word to the very 
end. Unhinged reason is ascribed to Burr by the authors 
in explanation of certain strange manifestations of the later 
years which, on almost any other hypothesis, remain inex- 
plicable. Burr was clearly a man of overweening ambition; 
often unscrupulous in pursuit of cherished ends, yet guided 
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by a certain code of honor, the attribute of the “gentleman” 
he felt himself to be; and haunted by extravagant dreams 
of grandeur and worldly success. And yet! Aaron Burr 
remains the most engaging personality, the most fascinat- 
ing and magnetic figure, that the political stage in America 
ever exhibited. 

Genuinely valuable as source books for the historian are 
the biographies; of Garfield by Professor Smith, of Cal- 
houn by Mr. Meigs. Each unquestionably “fills a long felt 
want”; since no adequate biography of either Garfield or 
Calhoun had been written down to the present time. The 
immense volume of materials, carefully preserved by the 
Garfield family for a period of thirty years, was made un- 
qualifiedly available to Professor Smith. The task was a 
difficult one for the biographer by reason of the very super- 
abundance of materials. ‘The numerous diaries and auto- 
biographical reminiscences which Garfield painstakingly 
drafted throughout his entire life, from youth down to the 
very time of his assassination, enable Professor Smith to 
tell the story very largely in Garfield’s own words. Capa- 
ble, competent, aggressive, Garfield steadily rose round by 
round on the ladder of fame. The target for venomous as- 
saults, the storm center of political scandal and intrigue, 
Garfield triumphantly survives the careful scrutiny of the 
biographer. Genuinely revelative are Garfield’s own words 
to a friend: “My life, you sometimes say, has been made 
up of a series of accidents, mostly of a favorable character. 
Perhaps this is true. Certain it is that I am perpetually 
in a series of unexpected fixes, not at all sure how I shall 
come out nor always clear how I ought to come out.” His 
reputation is solid and sound enough to survive successfully 
the unprecedented outburst of popular adulation at the 
time of his assassination. 

Somewhat old fashioned, somewhat prolix, though not to 
the point of boredom, is the biography of Calhoun. Mr. 


Meigs has made a thorough study of the materials available 
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for the life of Calhoun, which are full, rich and abundant. 
The fine texture of that incomparable brain, the invincible 
logic and sledge-hammer force of reasoning, are exhibited 
with convincing power and no mean skill. This is no cheap 
brief for slavery, no outmoded defence of the doctrine of 
Nullification, no impassioned plea for the cause of the South. 
Aside from the “right” of the great questions at issue, as 
settled by the “arbitrament of arms”, Mr. Meigs makes 
clear the compelling quality of Calhoun’s unanswerable 
logic. If Calhoun’s premises be accepted, his reasoning and 
conclusions follow with the inevitableness of a theorem of 
Euclid. But Meigs adopts the view of Lamar that Cal- 
houn “neglected to take into view essential matters in an 
history, which were entitled to great weight against his 
theories”. If his fame suffered a marked eclipse, it was due 
chiefly to this loss of the cause which he so masterfully 
espoused. Mr. Meigs has performed an important service 
in this illuminating biography of that graduate of Yale con- 
ceded to have been her greatest brain. 

In this era of world-wide laudation, indeed canoniza- 
tion of Lincoln, biographies pour from the presses in ava- 
lanches. I have read the books of Dr. Barton and the poet 
Sandburg in the intervals between reading the chapters in 
manuscript of ex-Senator Beveridge’s projected work on 
this “latter-day saint” of cosmic acceptance. Both these 
new works are remarkable, each in its own way. No doubt 
Dr. Barton is the greatest living authority on Lincoln; and 
he writes with a power, an authority, and an air of finality 
which are suitably impressive. What imparts to his work 
its real impressiveness is the almost incredible thoroughness 
with which he, a true literary detective of the first rank, 
follows down every clue until it has given up its secret, how- 
ever trivial or slight it may appear. There is a not unpleas- 
ing naiveté about it all; for Dr. Barton is not content with 
giving us the results of his investigations: he describes every 
step in his researches with the utmost particularity and con- 
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fident satisfaction. His researches have resulted in bring- 
ing to light many hitherto unknown facts of Lincoln’s life, 
particularly in the early years, as affecting his parents, their 
doings, connections and relationships. Furthermore he has 
been markedly successful in correcting many errors which 
have found their way into standard or accepted biographies, 
Dr. Barton has not given us a “new Lincoln”; but he has 
carefully rounded out the familiar portrait with many deft 
touches; and given an added worth to the study of this great 
American through the authenticity, dignity, and earnestness 
of his treatment. 

Carl Sandburg has written a delightful, a memorable 
book about Lincoln. It is an extraordinarily intimate and 
revelative picture of the man, his character, personality, and 
soul, during the period from birth to presidency which 
Sandburg calls the prairie years. It is a lovable work, full 
of homely touches, deliberately off-hand and colloquial. It 
smacks of the soil, reeks of the Middle West, is redolent of 
that rude, fierce, semi-barbaric civilization whence Lincoln 
emerged. But it is continually touched with deep emotion; 
the humor and melancholy of Lincoln are well mated with 
the wild poetry and strange melody that is Sandburg. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


BUILDERS OF THE SOUTH 

Memories and Memorials of William Gordon McCabe. By 
Armistead Churchill Gordon. Richmond: Old Do- 
minion Press. ‘Two volumes. $10.00. 

Southern Pioneers in Social Interpretation. Edited by 
Howard W. Odum. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. $2.00. 

REQUENTLY it has been asserted, and often ad- 
mitted, that the post-bellum South has been relatively 


barren of distinctive personal achievement, even 
realms of thought and action where the South once ruled 
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supreme. Whether or not it be true that the soil from which 
once sprang so splendid a host of statesmen and warriors 
has been so impoverished that it could produce only medio- 
crities, it is indubitable that few men of national distinction 
have recently appeared. Southern problems since the War 
have been essentially local in character, and southern lead- 
ers have inevitably been on the whole provincial. The task 
of rebuilding a shattered civilization has been heroic but not 
spectacular, and many of those who wrought wisest will 
doubtless long remain unsung. The story of the unobtru- 
sive heroes of the peace is, however, beginning to be told. 
And the lengthening southern roll of honor appropriately 
includes, not blatant demagogues and fire-eating fomenters 
of race hatred, but, increasingly, teachers and other quiet 
molders of life and opinion who builded much better than 
they knew. 
I. 


The biographer of William Gordon McCabe, soldier, 
schoolmaster, and scholar, writes with little mind to carp- 
ing critics outside southern borders. Himself a custodian 
and exemplar of the best Virginia tradition, Mr. Gordon 
has given a perhaps too-detailed description of a gentleman 
of the Old School who bore that tradition as proudly 
through the poverty of peace as he had borne it through the 
perils of war. Yet the story of Gordon McCabe is a pow- 
erful rebuke to superficial criticism. Virginia was his coun- 
try, and as he was proud of her and her history, so may 
she be justly proud of this classicist honored of Gilder- 
sleeve, himself “the kindliest soul that ever cussed or killed 
a Yankee,” of this notable schoolmaster who taught his boys 
that they couldn’t all be scholars but they could all be gen- 
tlemen. 

The two volumes are as autobiographical of McCabe as 
the author could make them, and they constitute not merely 
a remarkable collection of personal memorabilia but also a 
veritable treasure-house of Virginia history and tradition. 
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Gordon McCabe, the son of an Episcopal clergyman, anti- 
quarian, and man of letters, was saturated with the history 
and traditions of the James River Valley. He attended 
John B. Cary’s Hampton Military Academy, was a tutor 
at Westover, came to the University of Virginia during its 
golden age and there enlisted in the Confederate cause. 
Mr. Gordon has made the story of McCabe’s life during 
these years inseparable from the larger history of the times, 
political, educational, and literary, and McCabe’s war diary 
and letters written from “Rebel Hall’, Charleston, and 
Petersburg form a delightful commentary upon the War 
between the States. He noted with philosophical gayety 
the loss one by one of his beloved volumes, companions of 
the camp, and when surrender was imminent broke his sabre 
before he should be forced to give it up. 

After the War he established the University School at 
Petersburg, which he later moved to Richmond, and became 
noted as a capricious, exacting, inspiring teacher. Under 
distressing physical conditions he trained scholars and gen- 
tlemen. He taught a generation of southern boys to love the 
classics and emulate Robert E. Lee. Master of his own 
unique school, many years Visitor of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and intimately associated with the educational activi- 
ties of the state throughout his life, he strove to rebuild the 
civilization he had vainly fought to save. Passionately local 
though his spirit was, he became an inveterate traveler and 
the friend of innumerable distinguished literary and mili- 
tary men in England and America, and he continued his 
own literary activities until the end. President of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society for many years, he sought to per- 
petuate the history of the state for which he had been will- 
ing to die. Never would he say he was “glad the war ended 
as it did.” In 1860 he wrote, “The South approaches nearer 
the Periklean Age of Athens than any other confederacy 
since then,” and after fifty years’ study of the War he was 
yet convinced of the righteousness of the southern conten- 
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tion and held that it was not good that a righteous cause 
should perish from the earth. 

He served the South by conserving the priceless old tra- 
dition. Thanks to him and others who placed a like empha- 
sis on “culture, intellect, and honor,” the new edifice of 
southern civilization, in so many ways less stately than the 
old, has been built in part at least of materials mellowed by 
age and seasoned by adversity. 


II. 


The volume, “Southern Pioneers,” though it tells of lead- 
ers now departed, is not a memorial but a prophecy. ‘The 
nine pioneers, whose work is here briefly described by eight 
writers, were all in some measure forward-looking; their 
lives were inspirited by hopes of a new day, as McCabe’s life 
was enriched by memories of the old. He did not speak of 
the Forgotten Man; they dwelt little upon the Lost Cause. 
The book is obviously propaganda—very good propaganda 
too—and is designed not so much to answer northern crit- 
ies as to stimulate southern zeal. In an introductory chap- 
ter the editor admits the dearth of first-rate leaders in the 
South, and attributes this to failure to make adjustments 
to economic and social change, lack of experiences and train- 
ing, lack of real universities, lack of stimulus and apprecia- 
tion. He deplores the negative and sensitively defensive 
spirit which has prevailed in the South, but sees in the con- 
structive services of the heroes of this volume a promise for 
the future. 

The same spirit of frankness combined with zeal char- 
acterizes most of the biographical sketches. Gerald W. 
Johnson uses Woodrow Wilson as a text for a good sermon 
on southern failure to live up to Wilsonian ideals, despite 
lip-service. Robert D. W. Connor, somewhat more on the 
defensive, explains why Walter H. Page, who had out- 
grown southern particularism, was so unsuccessful in his 
efforts to convince the southern mummy that it was a 
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mummy, but gives the brilliant North Carolinian credit for 
having taught the South (in part) to see herself as others 
see her, for having inspired the men who actually rebuilt his 
native state, and for having aroused northern interest in 
southern health, agriculture and education. President Ed- 
win A. Alderman gives his personal remembrances of Goy- 
ernor Charles B. Aycock, who “became the Lord Chatham 
of a reawakened American state,” and did so much to make 
the present era North Carolina’s golden age. Jackson Da- 
vis tells the thrilling story of Seaman A. Knapp, a north- 
erner who became “our greatest agricultural statesman,” 
_and brought new life and hope to countless discouraged 
southern farmers. John D. Wade writes cleverly of Au- 
gustus B. Longstreet, but does not convince us that the 
orthodox judge, minister, and college president was much 
of a pioneer, though the author of “Georgia Scenes” was 
one of the first American realists. ‘The constructive serv- 
ices of Booker T. Washington in teaching his race—more 
than anyone else has done—the dignity of labor and in fur- 
thering codperation between blacks and whites, are very ap- 
propriately described by Monroe N. Work. ‘The “con- 
structive realism” of Joel Chandler Harris is described with 
becoming sympathy by Julia Collier Harris, and the little- 
known services of Madeline McDowell Breckinridge, “her- 
ald of community service,” are treated less successfully 
by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. In the last essay Robert 
D. W. Connor tells how Edward Kidder Graham used the 
University of North Carolina as an instrument to aid the 
South “in passing from a culture of leisure and caste to a 
culture of democracy and work.” 

The essays are uneven and some are commonplace, but 
almost every one of them is challenging. They represent 
the gospel of “uplift” in an appealing form. They are so 
vital that the reviewer is not tempted to indulge in trivial 
criticisms and sophisticated sneers. 'The splendid memorial 
Mr. Gordon has erected to his friend shows how the best 
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southern culture can be projected into a new age; the story 
of southern pioneers shows that honor will not be lacking to 
men who really build. Both books should be welcomed by 
all lovers of the South, old and new. The significant lead- 
ers of the future South will be Janus-like in the sense that 
they will look backward with the one and forward with the 
other. 
Dumas MALONE 


THE CIVIL WAR ONCE MORE 


The War for Southern Independence. By Edward Chan- 
ning. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.75. 


NE takes up Professor Edward Channing’s vol- 

ume on the “War for Southern Independence” with 

considerable eagerness. Professor Channing stands 
high among America’s historians of the Old Guard and this 
is Volume VI of his magnum opus. Moreover, he is a New 
Englander, born nine years before the close of the tragic 
struggle of which he writes, and he has been instructor in 
Harvard for more than forty years. Can Professor Chan- 
ning write dispassionately of this subject? Has he mastered 
the results of abundant recent inquiry in this large and com- 
plex field? Will this volume, like the previous installments 
of his great work, be characterized by a masterly balance and 
occasional outbursts of originality? Does a scholar of sixty- 
nine possess the mental agility to reckon with all those eco- 
nomic, social, and psychical factors which are the stock in 
trade of the New School? These are some of the questions 
which occupy the mind as one begins to thumb the pages of 
the book now under review. 

A careful perusal of the volume convinces the reader of 
Professor Channing’s familiarity with every important book 
and monograph bearing on the subject. He is also con- 
vinced that the Harvard professor is entirely free from bias. 
Nothing in the work would indicate the author’s New Eng- 
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land origin and training, if Professor Channing did not fre- 
quently remind himself of his Northern up-bringing and 
environment in an endeavor to be strictly fair to the South, 
One reads that Jefferson Davis is “a man of great natural 
abilities, thoroughly schooled in the arts of administration 
and of war, and actuated by a singleness of purpose and a 
love of country—or of a section—that are rarely found in 
statesmen and politicians.” One reads that “Stonewall” 
Jackson is “one of the few military geniuses that the war 
produced”, the “greatest soldier” of the Confederacy. Lee, 
while not extravagantly lauded, stands out as a very able 
general and a noble character of the “lost cause”. The au- 
thor does not even indulge in severe criticism of Joseph E. 
Johnston and J. B. Hood, as largely responsible for fatal 
losses to the Confederacy in the West. And John Brown 
is hardly portrayed as a hero. With reference to him, Chan- 
ning says: “Like so many men of one idea in ancient and 
in modern times, John Brown in earlier life had herded cat- 
tle and tended sheep. Long vigils and hours of solitude had 
led him to that excessive contemplation which seems to be 
the breeding ground of fanaticism.” In another passage he 
refers to him as a fit subject for an insane asylum. Nor 
does the author bestow fervent praise upon such agitators 
as Harriet Beecher Stowe, for in this connection he re- 
marks: “From the time of Peter the Hermit to Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, mankind has been ruled 
by the propagandist. Whether right or wrong, he has only 
to shout loudly enough or write virulently enough and pub- 
lic opinion sooner or later will turn in his favor. He will 
crush his opponent. The New England literary and ora- 
torical group has a great responsibility on its shoulders.” 
Professor Channing gives evidence both of familiarity 
with the viewpoints of the so-called New School and of an 
original mind. Although it is plain that he is not attempt- 
ing to re-interpret the whole period and paint the crisis in 
entirely new colors, nevertheless one is delighted with his 
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able revision of certain details and his occasional flights of 
imagination. For instance, he notes that east-west railways 
as much as the hostility of the Northwest to slavery, were 
responsible for the gradual detachment of this region from 
the South; he contends that “more slaves, not more land, 
was the need of the South”; and he makes the somewhat 
startling discovery that Northern wheat was perhaps more 
important to Europe, particularly England, in 1861 than 
cotton, for the simple reason that there had been an over- 
production of this latter staple and the manufacturers had 
a supply in their warehouses. Again, he points out that 
emancipation would eventually and gradually have been 
forced upon the South by the operation of natural law. 
Overproduction and the growing scarcity of slaves were 
bankrupting the planters. England and the North would 
not have permitted the cheapening of the slave supply by 
the reopening of the slave trade, nor would the South it- 
self—cleft in two by slave-raising and a growing diversity 
of interests in the upper portion—have been likely to agree 
upon this measure. 

Somebody has declared concerning the recent World 
War that “both sides to the conflict resembled nothing so 
much as prehistoric tribes meeting accidentally in the night 
and, precipitated into a panic, fighting in the belief that 
each was being attacked by the other.” Now Professor 
Channing does not literally set down such a remark in re- 
gard to the Civil War, but he does make it clear that the 
South charged the North with injuries which the South 
brought on itself by its own mistaken economy, that both 
regions were needlessly alarmed, and that a furore was 
often raised over matters of no great consequence. The 
right to introduce slaves north of 36 degrees and 30 min- 
utes was made a passionately cuntested issue when a few 
years would have shown the utter futility of the attempt of 
the Southerners to occupy the region. Many bitter words 
were exchanged over the question of the return of fugitive 
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slaves when only a few hundred escaped annually. The 
presence of John Brown and a score or two of men at Harp- 
er’s Ferry aroused the South to a frenzy in spite of the fact 
that the slaves revealed absolutely no enthusiasm for their 
would-be liberator. The South insisted on hanging Brown 
when it ought to have demanded his confinement as a hope- 
less lunatic. Northerners had visions of the introduction of 
negro slavery into every state of the Union and the per- 
petuation of the rule of the slave power when as a matter 
of fact slavery was doomed to slow extinction by the oppo- 
sition of England and the Upper South to the renewal of 
the slave trade and by the thousands of immigrants who 
were augmenting the strength of the North with every year 
that passed. Southerners feared that Lincoln had designs 
on slavery in the Southern States when nothing of the kind 
was true. It may be that Professor Channing did not in- 
tend to put the matter quite so strongly, and I am not sure 
that he does, but I am sure that the careful reader will re- 
ceive the impression that Channing would hardly agree that 
the conflict was “irrepressible”. A tragedy might have been 
avoided by the confinement of a few fanatics on both sides. 
Some day a bold historian may assert that Lincoln must be 
classed among these fanatics for his refusal to listen to com- 
promise on the issue of allowing slavery to be extended into 
the territories. Then a war of pens will break out! 

There is one point over which the reviewer feels like 
quibbling with Professor Channing. One of the main theses 
of his book appears to be that the able and aggressive South- 
erners had been running the government from the begin- 
ning and were determined to run it to the end or else se- 
cede from the Union. In taking this stand he is in agree- 
ment with almost every modern investigator; but do the 
facts support this view? I am quite willing to grant that 
Southern men were continually found in the high places of 
the federal government, but they were there by virtue of a 
combination of Southerners, Northerners, and Westerners 
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into a single party. Such combinations cannot be effected 
and preserved without concessions, as evidenced by the ante- 
bellum high tariff and the gradual advent of universal white 
manhood suffrage—neither of which pleased Southern 
planters. The three measures which would have perpetu- 
ated negro slavery and with it the prosperity of the South 
and Southern rule were the unlimited importation of Afri- 
cans, the restriction of free immigration to the North, and 
a low tariff. ‘These measures the South failed to secure 
either because it lacked vision and unity of purpose or be- 
cause it lacked strength. Perhaps indeed it lacked both. It 
was not always able to run the nation and, when it was, it 
was never sure what the South desired or what was best for 
it. Because the South was unable to increase the supply of 
slave labor by the importation of negroes, because it could 
not free itself from an unprofitable dependence upon the 
protected industry of the North and keep out the ever en- 
larging stream of immigrants who voted the anti-slavery 
ticket, demanded free land, and sold their labor to the manu- 
facturers of the North for a song, the South was doomed to 
a declining prosperity and a subordinate position in the 
Union. Even this position it would perhaps grumblingly 
have accepted if it could have been assured against interfer- 
ence with slavery in the states where it already existed. 
When this assurance appeared to be removed by a fringe of 
lunatics known as the Abolitionists and by the John Brown 
raid, Southern radicals and hotspurs gained the upper hand 
and the Union was dissolved. And, to return once more 
to Lincoln, it must be noted that the Republican President- 
elect not only refused to accept the compromise which the 
Southern moderates proposed but also declined to make 
any further pledge regarding the security of slavery any- 
where. Was this Sphinxlike silence in presence of the 
crisis wise? “If they will not hear Moses and the prophets 
neither would they be convinced if one arose from the dead.” 
—But perhaps the analogy does not hold. One can not help 
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wishing that Lincoln had given more encouragement to that 
group of Southerners who were fighting to prevent seces- 
sion. In view of the war and its aftermath one feels that a 
conciliatory patience might have served better the interests 
of all concerned. 

J. Frep Rippy 


THE RUSSIA THAT WAS 
A History of Russia. By S. F. Platonov. New York: 
Macmillan. $5.00. 


Modern Russian History. By Alexander Kornilov. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.25. 


A History of Russia. By Sir Bernard Pares. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

An Economic History of Russia. By James Mavor. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 2 vols. $15.00. 


Catherine the Great. By Katherine Anthony. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $4.00. 


HE idealist definition that history is mankind think- 

ing about itself becomes increasingly difficult of ap- 

plication as the historian wanders further afield 
from his own personal experience. If the Anglo-Saxon 
sits down to write, or even to read, the history—which is 
more than a mere chronicle—of a racial group like the 
Slavs, will he arrive anywhere? When Halévy wrote his 
superb “History of the English People in 1815”, he ad- 
vanced timidly the defense that though not an Englishman, 
he had yet dared, because there was such a thing as a Euro- 
pean culture which both French and English partook of. 
But the writer of a college text feels no such false modesty: 
he will commonly descant on Ghenghis Khan himself with 
no sense of futility. For the matter of that, why be a his- 
torian if one cannot assume omniscience? What is there in 
it? It is an ill-paid profession as this world’s goods go. 
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Yet the historian who seeks to realize himself in the com- 
prehension of some distant place or period runs a glorious 
risk for a glorious prize. He who reaches the steppes of 
Russia, drawn thither not by the necessity to write a guide- 
book, but by the irresistible fascination of his subject, may 
yet be able to mirror Russians even to themselves. And 
though losing sight of landmarks is dangerous, discovery is 
exhilarating. 

Prefessors Platonov and Kornilov are, of course, not 
cases in point. They are Russians, which makes their work 
both more defensible and less the glorious adventure his- 
tory can occasionally become. Besides, their books are 
strictly “texts”, and have thereby in a sense lost their ama- 
teur standing. Professor Platonov reviews the develop- 
ment of the Russian people from the ninth century to 1925 
in only four hundred and eight pages. The period 1914- 
1925 gets three and one-half pages. But the thing, given 
its limitations, is admirably done; and combines great clear- 
ness with genuine readableness. 

Kornilov’s ““Modern Russian History” confines itself to 
the nineteenth century, and by thus limiting its scope, gains 
in detail. It is hence able to give a pretty good picture of 
the break-up of serfdom and the relaxation of the auto- 
cratic system. One criticism of the book may profitably be 
made. The present volume is a reprint of an edition of 
1917, and concludes with a series of chapters then written 
by the translator, Mr. Alexander S. Kaun, dealing with the 
period of 1894-1916. The last pages of the book therefore 
have that peculiar staleness that surrounds war-time pro- 
nouncements: “The war is still on. Russia is being purged 
in a terrible crucible. Public consciousness is continually 
growing”, etc. No wonder the publishers included an in- 
troduction by Professor Geroid Tanquary Robinson assur- 
ing us that the history of Russia in the nineteenth century 
can be best approached through a direct interest in that pe- 
riod rather than by considering it as a preamble to the Rev- 
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olution. This may be; yet it might reasonably be objected 
that an outline of the Revolution would form a more log- 
ical conclusion to the nineteenth century than the kind of 
thing just quoted. 

Sir Bernard Pares’ book is the pick of these three gen- 
eral histories. Not because it.is less Slavic. If that ad- 
jective means anything, Sir Bernard’s work is probably 
more Slavic than that of the two Russians. Platonov, and 
even more Kornilov, are much more in the West-European 
tradition of historiography. The astonishing thing about 
Sir Bernard’s book is its almost loving sympathy of treat- 
ment. He makes quite clear that Ivan the Terrible—or 
John the Dread, as he prefers to call him—depended for his 
power on the middle class, like his brother monarchs in 
Western Europe. But he does not allow that fact to 
shoulder out a dramatic account of Ivan, whose reign reads 
like a novel of Dostoevsky. His insane cruelty, his pro- 
found humility, his alternate debauches and religious fren- 
zies: think of a centralizing monarch that foreshadows Louis 
XIV and who yet lacks gloriously the reasonableness and 
common sense that were the pride of Louis’ epoch. Now 
that we judge all kings—at a safe distance, of course—by 
their services to the People; it is instructive to find a King 
whose relation to his people was a passionate affair of the 
heart. 

“Suddenly the news spread that the Tsar had abandoned 
Moscow. Sledges had been seen drawn up in the Kremlin, 
and they had carried him away, with his family and all his 
belongings, his icons and his treasures. . . .” A month 
later this same Tsar—Ivan the Terrible—wrote two letters 
to the Moscow Metropolitan, one of which he ordered read 
aloud to the people. In it he assured them that he only 
wished to protect them from the oppressive nobility. Where- 
upon, “Shops were closed, no songs were heard, the capital 
was as if in mourning. The people of Moscow entreated 
the Metropolitan with tears to ask the Tsar to return, to 
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assure him that the people were faithful to him ; 
and to beg that he should ‘rule however he pleased’.” This 
is the sort of thing Elie Faure is talking about in his “Na- 
poleon”; but Napoleon was civilized and his sweetheart, 
France, more so. 

Probably the thing that makes this history of Russia such 
superlatively good reading is that the fear of “episodical 
and anecdotal” writing, a fear which has converted much 
contemporary history writing into second-rate and envious 
sociology, has not touched Sir Bernard. Like most people 
of broad culture and deep sympathies he knows there is 
more wisdom in a good anecdote, and more knowledge of 
life too—when the anecdote is really understood, not merely 
repeated—than in the price levels and geographical influ- 
ences and behavioristic pull-strings of three decades, four 
continents, and five mannikins. Real anecdotes—including 
Washington’s cherry-tree, whether or not it ever existed— 
will always remain a more important expression of man’s 
experience—of his spiritual and subjective experience—than 
all the studies of environment that will ever fill our libraries. 
We need not share the opinion of the Muscovite bishop 
who cried “Abhorred of God is anyone who loves geometry: 
it is a spiritual sin.” But, for all we know, that bishop may 
have foreseen difficulties that have overtaken us, in our 
secularized thought. Sir Bernard has doubtless studied 
geometry; but he has not allowed it to turn his head. As 
a result, a British historian has entered into the Slavic 
spirit. 

The important work of this group is, of course, Profes- 
sor Mavor’s already well-known account of the rise and fall 
of Russian serfdom, or “bondage right” as he terms it. 
This book is not for the layman. It is the sort of book to 
which one may rightly apply the much-amused adjective 
“monumental”. But its exhaustiveness is by no means ex- 
hausting. Professor Mavor never once forgets that though 
he has set himself the task of analyzing what are called the 
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economic relations between human beings, these relations 
are nevertheless between human beings, not puppets. As 
a result he is on the look-out for traditions, superstitions, 
odd customs; and these he records, with the humility of wide 
knowledge; and from these, with like humility, he draws his 
deductions. He adduces details to illustrate the peasants’ 
attitude towards private property: 

“The following details . . . were obtained for the 
writer by a very astute observer, himself a peasant. 
The Jews steal by cheating in money and in weight. Or- 
thodox (i. e. Greek Orthodox) peasants steal timber only, 
but raskolneke [or dissenters] steal anything. . . . Up 
till the age of thirty the ‘Old Believer’ (starovyer) is known 
as mirskoy, or ‘of the world’—a worldly man; afterwards 
he becomes a rabskoy, or ‘of service’-—t. e. a servant of 
God. The peasants say that he devotes himself to the serv- 
ice of God when he has been beaten so soundly by those 
whom he has robbed that he can serve Mammon no more.” 

The economic historians, as a group, claim to impose on 
themselves a discipline hitherto unknown. As a matter of 
fact, the bulk of them use “economic laws” as skeleton keys 
to unlock the mysteries of human nature. A strange dis- 
cipline this, that increases not only our self-confidence but 
our cocksureness. Professor Mavor, being a master of his 
craft, knows its limitations; and in not knowing everything, 
he has come to know much. Economic theory is to him just 
another tool, and he gratefully uses it. But his modesty 
and skill alike entitle him to be ranked as that rara avis, 
the humanistic economist. As for an assessment of his book, 
that would be out of place here as well as bumptious. There 
are few persons on this continent capable of “assessing” 
this work; and if one be not of their number, he can at least 
refrain from patting it on the head. He may even refrain 
from the remark—a favorite sort, with the bewildered but 
generous critic—that nobody henceforth can speak author- 
itatively about the Russian Revolution without studying 
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its origins, in this book. Nobody can speak “authorita- 
tively” in that sense, anyhow; this book casts much valua- 
ble light on the Revolution; and there’s an end on’t. But, 
the work is a good joke on those who, without Professor 
Mavor’s capacity for painstaking labor and through the 
sheer force of their own genius and a rapid perusal of the 
daily press, can tell you anything you want to know about 
the rather considerable developments that have recently 
taken place in Russia. 

As for this last book, “Catherine the Great’, it is high 
time somebody pointed out that it is not the masterpiece a 
good press has almost made of it. Nor has its author earned 
even an important place among contemporary biographers. 
A public that has hardly finished reading Strachey’s “Queen 
Victoria” must have understood little of its consummate 
art if it can find this life of Catherine great biography. To 
put it baldly, the book is obvious. It lacks both subtlety and 
strength. One of its most marked stylistic tricks is to con- 
clude a quotation with a playful remark intended to help 
the reader form his opinions. This is not only driving nails 
home; it is scarring the wood. And it reminds one of noth- 
ing so much as seeing Russia through the eyes of a Cook’s 
guide. Many people like this, of course, as witness Cook’s; 
as witness, indeed, the success of this book. 

After quoting an “old German Baroness” who thought 
the child Catherine “just an ordinary person”, the author 
finishes off : 

“If the Princess of Zerbst did not make much of her 
daughter, it is not likely that one of her women would have 
held a different opinion.” (Then why quote the woman?) 
“Probably the young girl was sufficiently commonplace. 
It remained for circumstances to make her into the unique 
and powerful personality that she came to be. For the 
rest, it is true that at all stages of her life she was more cool 
and calculating than she was eccentric and frivolous. To 
this extent the Baroness was right.” 
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The second great vice in this work springs from the first, 
To be personally conducted is not only to have one’s think- 
ing done for one; it is also to purchase a very considerable ~ 
amount of hdételier’s courtesy, and exemption from the dis- 4 
agreeable impingements of a foreign environment. When ~ 
we Americans travel, ice-water is miraculously distilled © 
from our dollar-bills; and “bars américains” spring up for 
the extra-thirsty. And apparently, when we voyage in the ~ 
eighteenth century, lo there also our path is made smooth, 
This, to the true traveler, the true reader, the true adven- 
turer, is both deplorable and detestable. In this book Cath- 
erine has been, as it were, brought to the Public; and the 
result is what one would predict: a faithful portrait of the 
Public. But where has Great Catherine gone? 

To recur to Strachey, who after all is not the only great 
biographer that ever lived, his sense of artistry and of mys- — 
tery too would never have permitted him either these in — 
trusively recurrent comments, or this objectionable and easy ~ 
familiarity with this subject. He told his story, and let 
each reader draw his own moral. And what different mor- 
als were drawn! 

An elderly lady from Connecticut read “Queen Vice 


toria”. Was she horrified or annoyed by that satire of an 


expansive age? Did she dislike this Good Queen, whom © 
Strachey had taught a generation to smile at? “She said ~ 
when she was a little girl, that she prayed she might always © 
be good, and”—almost overcome by the—by the touching ~ 
pathos of it—‘she always was!” Oh most subtle compli- 
ment to an artist who respected his subject and stood aside © 
that the world might see! : 
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